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Ml 
Grace Sachas “provide 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, EACH WITH 
PRIVATE FRESH WATER BATH 


TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
OUTDOOR TILED SWIMMING POOLS 
BEACH DECKS 


OPEN AIR DINING ROOMS ON 
PROMENADE DECKS 


SPACIOUS LIVING ROOMS 
CLUB BARS 

DANCE ORCHESTRAS 
DOROTHY GRAY BEAUTY SALONS 
PRE-RELEASE TALKIES 

RADIO PROGRAMS 

DECK SPORTS — GYMNASIUMS 
PALM COURTS — LIBRARIES 
LAUNDRIES — BARBER SHOPS 
NOVELTY SHOPS 
MECHANICAL VENTILATION 
PHOTO DARKROOMS 








OR MEXICO CITY 


Grace Cruises visit 


PUERTO COLOMBIA -BARRAN- 
QUILLA One of South America’s busiest 
ports, located at the mouth of the thou- 
sand-mile-long Magdalena River. 
CARTAGENA Oldest walled city in the 
New World. 

CRISTOBAL-COLON With its rows of 
tempting Oriental bazaars. 
THROUGH PANAMA CANAL BY 
DAYLIGHT so you can see the giant 
locks and other wonders of this great 
engineering accomplishment. 
BALBOA-PANAMA CITY Motor to 
Madden Dam; visit U. S. Government 
and Canal Buildings; night clubs, res- 
taurants and outdoor beer gardens. 

EL SALVADOR Time for a 20-mile 
motor drive to San Salvador, the capital. 
GUATEMALA CITY By special parlor 
car train thru 80 miles of beautiful trop- 
ic jungle to mile high Guatemala City. 
ANTIGUA, GUATEMALA Founded as 
the Spanish capital in 1543. 
MAZATLAN, MEXICO Mexico’s lead- 
ing Pacific seaport. 

HAVANA Always a favorite port of 


call for eastbound travelers. 


A Grace “Santa” sails every two weeks from New York, 


San Francisco and Los Angeles. See your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square Rockefeller Center 230 N. Michigan Ave., 914-15th St., N. W. 
New York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Washington, D.C. 
Little Bidg., Oliver Bidg., 2 Pine Street, 525 West 6th St., White Bidg., 

Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 
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Razors: I am sure you wish to be ac- 


curate. 
In your issue of June 26, Shavers: (Page 


3g) it is stated “In 1895, the year King C. 
— invented the world’s first safety 
> T ia will look up the record I think 
you will find that “the first practical safety 
razor’ was invented by a man named 
Kampfe about 1884 and sold as “The Svar 
Safety Razor.” 

I still use one built in 1910. 

MAURICE HARMAN 
Baltimore, Md. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: While many attempts 
had been made to perfect a safety razor— 
and many patents had been issuwed—prior 
to the introduction of the Gillette, the one 
invented by King C. Gillette was the first 
to be commercially successful. 
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Palestine: May I commend you for your 
comprehensive report in the July 17 issue 
of NEWS-WEEK upon the Arabian-Jewish in- 
volvement which has come about through 
the questionable methods of British diplo- 
macy? 

You seem to be mistaken, however, in 
your statement relative to the obligations 
of Britain being moral and based upon 
oral promises rather than written under- 
takings. 

The first written undertaking was the 
McMahon-Hussein Treaty of 1915, contain- 
ing an expressed understanding that there 
should be an independent Arab kingdom 
embracing what is now Palestine, Syria, 
Iraq, and Arabia. 

In a letter addressed to Sir Henry Mc- 
Mahon, King Hussein required that as a 
condition of taking up arms on the side of 
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the Allies England should acknowledge the 
independence of the Arab countries above 
described, and in a reply to this letter, on 
Oct. 24,-1915,. Sir Henry McMahon wrote: 
“I am empowered in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to give the fol- 
lowing assurances: 

“Great Britain is prepared to recognize 
and support the independence of the Arabs 
within the territories included in the limits 
and boundaries proposed by the Sherif. Re- 
garding the Vilayets of Baghdad and Basra, 
the Arabs will recognize that the estab- 
lished position and interests of Great Brit- 
ain necessitate special measures of admin- 
istration and control in order to secure 
these territories from foreign aggression.” 

The Balfour Declaration was dated Nov. 
2, 1917, and a much less formal undertak- 
ing on the part of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment... 

CHARLES WM. LAVERS 

Boston, Mass. 


e@ A weekly such as yours is relied upon by 
the busy man to give him pertinent facts 
in concise form ... Of late my limited 
knowledge was able to detect a few care- 
less and inaccurate statements ... It is 
with the publication of this week’s article 
on Palestine, a subject I know quite a deal 
about, that my distrust bloomed into an 
unflattering belief in your unreliability ... 

You no doubt have a research depart- 
ment which is charged with the task of 
digesting all available material relative to 
a given subject... 

What statistical evidence is there to 
prove that “the billions of Zion” were 
transferred to the Allies? A student of the 
gloomy days of ‘17 will tell you that the 
thing sought was a favorable Jewish public 
opinion in Russia and America. For the 
Jews did not view a Russian victory with 
great enthusiasm, knowing well that un- 
der a victorious Russia their lot will not 
improve. The German and Austrian Jews 
certainly preferred their status quo to the 
prospect of Russian domination. The Bal- 
four Declaration made the Russian, Ameri- 
can, and Central Powers Jews emotionally 
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in China. 


gunners 


Motorized Japanese machine 


sisted his country had ‘nothing but friendly feelings’ toward 
the Chinese and at the same time warned Western powers 


against ‘interference’ (see page 5). 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 





84 PROOF 


F.- a tall cold drink 





that is really refreshing and satis- 
fying...try Hennessy-and-soda. For 
generations it has been a standby in 


the tropics. The exquisite flavour 
‘and smoothness of Three-Star 
|Hennessy and the effervescence 
of the soda unite to form a bever- 
age that is a delightfully pleas- 
ant answer to the enervating heat. 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 
JAS HENNESSY & C° Established 1765 


“SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 























































for the Allies. Sources available to me 
show that less than 2 per cent of American 
war loans were subs¢ribed by Jewish bank- 
ing houses. Even were the percentage 
twenty times as much I doubt whether that 
would show any “Jewish patriotism” on 
the part of these Jewish bankers who are 
mostly-assimilated and removed from Jew- 
ish affairs and, it is rumored, have, and 
still do extend loans to Hitler. 

The Sykes-Picot treaty and McMahon let- 
ters never contemplated a united Near 
East. On the contrary they proceeded to 
partition the zones of influence of each 
power. The Arabs themselves never con- 
sidered Palestine more than a place for 
existing. In it they produced no literature 
or cultural or other values of any kind. 
They never tried to improve the place as 
anyone loving his country would do. While 
their neighbors in Egypt, Persia, India 
were fighting for freedom they did nothing. 
And even now, when Pan-Arabism is so 
much bruited about, the murderous hatreds 
between Ibn-Saud, King Abdullah, the 
Mufti, etc. will clearly show its total lack 
of basis in reality. 

The conclusively disproved calumny of 
“shrewd, well-financed businessmen and 
farmers gradually wedging the Arabs out 
of their citrus and olive groves” is too 
sickening to hear reiterated. The less than 
10 per cent of land held by the Jews is 94 
per cent of what formerly were sand dunes, 
swamps, and unirrigated desert. On the 
other hand the area of orange groves held 
by the Arabs has increased 150-200 per 
cent. Such a statement, so publicly dis- 
proved by Britain, who in its effort to de- 
termine the number of landless Arabs, had 
difficulty in rounding up 200 of such claim- 
ants, is false and viciously ignorant. 

It would be interesting to find the source 
of your information on the shiffing center 
of Arab population in Palestine. Aside 
from. the fact that the Arab population, 
under the “threat” that the country could 
not absorb a single new immigrant, in- 
creased from 600,000 to over 900,000 (50 
per cent) there is no evidence of a shift 
in Arabs except in very small numbers, 
when their absentee landlords sold the 
lands and they were given different lands by 





the government or the Jewish purchasers. 

The Arab Highest Committee is not the 
supreme political body of the Arabs. The 
Nashishibi and Istiqlal parties are most of 
the time violently opposed to it and at 
present, in order to get out of the mis- 
fortune it brought on the felakhin and 
Arab middle class through the boycott and 
riots, it unsuccessfully sought the aid of 
the Arab kings... 

Dr. Louts A. FRIEDMAN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: How much Jewish mon- 
ey went into the Allied cause, directly or 
indirectly, as a result of the Balfour Decla- 
ation would be impossible to prove. Such 
a study would involve a statement of what 
capital is Jewish, or Jewish-controlled, and 
what is not—and the discussion would 
never end. In effect, as Dr. Friedman says 
himself, the Declaration aimed at winning 
the support of Zionists the world over (al- 
though he should note that censorship pre- 
vented the Central Powers Jews from 
learning of it at the time and that the 
Bolshevik revolution was raging in Russia). 

As for the Sykes-Picot treaty, it con- 
templated dividing up Turkey (Anatolia) 
and Syria, but said nothing of other Arab 
lands. Sir Henry McMahon did, however, 
write King Hussein, promising a united 
Arab nation, as Mr. Lavers points out. 

It is true that the Zionists have per- 
formed wonders in reclamation, against 
great odds; it is equally true that the Arab 
Higher (not Highest) Committee is the sole 
recognized Moslem authority as far as cur- 
rent negotiations are concerned. 
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Oxford Impression: I have been a sub- 
scriber to NEWS-WEEK for well over a year 
now and so far I have been well-pleased 
with your treatment of all issues which 
you have discussed in your columns. There- 
fore, I was greatly surprised to see your 
treatment of the Oxford Group on page 20 
of the July 17 issue. It was obviously 
biased and it tends to give the reader an 


erroneous impression of the Group. I be- 
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360 Tons 
OF CONDITIONED AIR 
PER HOUR 


for new National Archives Building addition 


EQUIPPED throughout with Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
is the new addition to the National Archives Building, 


This system... handling 360 tons of conditioned air 
per hour...will maintain temperature: and humidity 
conditions essential to preservation of. records, and will 
free the air of sulphur dioxide which “yellows” paper. 


B. F. STURTEVANT _ HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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lieve that the reporter who wrote the artj- 
cle could certainly have found more than 
one side to the question. 

The first paragraph is what offends aq 
fair-minded person. I don’t pretend to be 
a follower of the Oxford Group but I have 
read several books and heard a great dea] 
about it and I do know that the impression 
which you gave that they are wealthy js 
not borne out by the fact that the most 
sincere Groupers live without money, and 
not infrequently do not know where their 
next meal is coming from. I hope that 
after this, in publishing such articles, yoy 
will take the trouble to at least try to fing 
out whether or not there is not another, 
perhaps a truer, side to the question. 

D. RAY HARKNESS 

Methodist Parsonage 

Le Sueur, Minn. 


@ You have used very poor judgment and 
extremely poor taste, it seems to me, in 
your Oxford Group article this week. The 
beauty of all your previous news items was 
in .the fact you didn’t color them by any 
personal feelings. But to say that “God is 
a millionaire” and sarcastically point out 
the fact that Groupers travel first class 
shows obvious hate toward them—and 
sounds just a bit envious. Whether travel! 
is first or third class has nothing to do 
with God’s social position, I’m sure. 

I am a Grouper and cannot afford to take 
the trip to England at all! But God stil] 
gives me guidance, which was today—to 
write you and check you on the bad smell 
coming from your article. 

(MRrs.) JANE STEIN 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: For the idea that “God 
is a millionaire” NEWS-WEEK is indebted to 
Dr. Buchman himself. For the same reason 
that cigarette and cosmetic concerns use 
socially prominent endorsements, Groupers 
like to have influential names associated 
with their movement. Boiled shirts and 
silver slippers do not embarrass them; they 
believe the rich as well as the poor need 
salvation. 

Last week, while Dr. Buchman led an 
international gathering of the Groups at 
Oxford, Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Stan- 
dard repeated Margaret Rawlings’ accusa- 
tion (NEWS-WEEK, July 17) and urged 
churches to “speak frankly to their fol- 
lowers about Buchmanism, making it clear 
they have no hope of its value and frown 
upon its practices.” The London daily 
charged that Group “methods open the 
door to an exhibitionist tendency whirich 
is harmful both to the individual and 
the true cause of religion,” and the Buch- 
manites “are not connected with Oxford 
University, nor are they in any sense er- 
pressive of the English attitude to religion.” 
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Library: Is it possible for a person liv- 
ing outside of the District of Columbia to 
procure books from the Congressional Li- 
brary and, if so, on what terms can it be 
done? 

Perhaps you are not the one I should 
have addressed this question to but I know 
nobody else who would be able to reply as 
well as you. 

DAVID BENNETT 

Hampton, N.H. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The following is a digest 
of the Library of Congress rules regarding 
interlibrary loans: 

The Library of Congress will lend certain 
unusual books, not readily accessible else- 
where, to other libraries for the use of in- 
vestigators engaged in serious research as 
an aid to scholarship which the local li- 
braries cannot render. Such loans may not 
include books which the local or State li- 
brary should furnish nor books for the or- 
dinary student, author, club-paper wrifer’, 
or general reader; nor books readily ob- 
tainable through ordinary trade channels. 
Neither may they be loaned by the Library 
of Congress if in constunt service to the 
government. The library which borrows 
the book must honor its responsibility and 
interlibrary lending agreements, and must 
be responsible for the full cost of trans- 
portation. 

More specific details are freely furnished 
by the Librarian of Congress, Washingion, 
DL. 
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NOVEL: In Macon, Ga., the Rev. 
J. F. Cargile, 66-year-old Baptist mis- 
sionary, applied finishing touches to a 
13,000-word novelette, “The Gladiator’s 
Choice.” He explained he had used 
words beginning only with the letter s— 
“for reasons of my own.” Sample: 
“Scattered seaweed shone serenely. Sea- 
gulls swiftly sped, sometimes swooping 
suddenly, scraping seething sea sur- 
faces, stopping several seconds, seeing 
something stomach satisfying.” 

SMACK: Seven years ago Charles 
L. Smack lost a golf ball while playing 
the Blue Hill Country Club course in 
Kansas City, Mo. Last week a ground- 
keeper found the ball imbedded in a 
dead poplar tree. The club sent Smack 
a bill for $25.75 for “poisoning and de- 
stroying” the tree. 

THREE PAIR: In Los Angeles, Hu- 
bert and Herbert Sharp, identical twins, 
filed annulment suits against Lois and 
Louise Coats, identical twins. When 
they were married last October, the 
Sharps charged, the Coats sisters hadn’t 
yet obtained final divorce decrees from 
their previous husbands—Roy and Ray 
Sebring, identical twins. 

HOPE-LESS: Joseph Smith, Negro 
street sweeper in Newark, N.J., found 
a statue in an alley, brought it home, 
and gave it to his grandson Arthur. 
Mrs. Smith thought it a rather rich- 
looking piece of junk but said nothing. 
Then she saw a classified ad, and Ar- 
thur lost his toy. It was a $25,000 figure 
of Kwannon, Buddhist Goddess of 
Mercy,. stolen from the Newark Mu- 
seum by a boy whom social workers 
had told to visit the museum in the 
hope that he might reform. 

LETTER OF THE LAW: Five Des 
Moines, Iowa, doctors prepared Mrs. 
Charles Tharpe for childbirth in a 
trailer. At the last minute they piled 
logs under the trailer to lift its wheels 
clear of the ground. Reason: Iowa law 
forbids childbirth in a vehicle. 

RESEARCH: J. Lyell Clarke, sani- 
tary engineer in charge of mosquito 
control in Des Plaines Valley, Ill., has 
evolved a new technique. Every Fri- 
day night Clarke and six assistants 
walk through the fields for five minutes. 
Then they estimate the mosquito popu- 
lation by the number of bites on their 
arms and faces. 


HISTORICAL NOTES: Oscar Hewitt, 
Chicago Public Works Commissioner, 
promised to alter the city’s monument 
to Father Jacques Marquette, explorer 
of the Midwest, if Catholic Church 
authorities approved. The statue shows 
Father Marquette wearing a cowled 
cassock of the Franciscan order. He 
was a Jesuit. 


---In West Boylston, Mass., Police 
Chief Richard Smith arrested a driver 
for confusing traffic lights. The culprit 
was Paul Revere. 
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Protect Yours with Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout” 


FTER YOUR hard-played 36 holes of 

golf, your strenuous sets of tennis— 

it’s refreshing to step under your shower 

and relax. But that exhilarating spray of 

water does its full share to damage the 
looks of your hair. 

For after the summer sun has baked 
your unprotected hair dry and brittle— 
your shower washes away vital oils— 
leaving your hair dull and lifeless. 

And that’s where Vitalis and the “60- 
Second Workout” step in to help you. 


50 sECONDS TO RUB—Circulation auick- 
] ens—the flow of necessary oil is in- 
@ creased—hair has a chance! 
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Just apply Vitalis to the scalp with a 
brisk massage. The pure vegetable oil 
comes to the rescue of your oil-depleted 
hair. Your circulation is roused — your 
sun-parched scalp “comes to life”—your 
hair takes on a rich, lustrous look. 

Don’t let the hazards of sun and water 
wreck your hair. Whatever you do—golf 
or ride, swim or sail, enjoy it to the full 
—but help keep your hair lustrous and 
handsome with Vitalis and the “60-Sec- 
ond Workout.” 


—Your hair has a lustre—but no objec- 


9 10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
@ tionable “patent-leather” look. 









AND THE ““60-SECOND WORKOUT” 











As in the other models in the New Inter- 
national line, this new Cab-Over- Engine 
International is new in construction as well 
as in design. It offers a new standard in per- 
formance as well as in appearance. 

This new Cab-Over-Engine International 
is by no means just a converted convention- 
al truck. While we call it “cab-over-engine” 
it is more than that; the engine is under the 
seat, which means still more practical de- 
sign. There is a maximum of extra-load 
space, with perfected load distribution on 
front and rear axles and all four wheels. 
There is greater operating economy. The 
engine is completely accessible. The new 
cab provides perfect ventilation, greater 
comfort for the driver, and increased visi- 





Another New Truck 
in the New International line. 


bility. New steering construction and the 
shorter wheelbase provide greatest han- 
dling ease, and new hydraulic brakes pro- 
vide maximum braking efficiency. 

Here is the ideal low-price truck in the 
114-ton field for today’s crowded traffic. A 
new truck from the ground up. All-truck 
like every other International. 

See this new Cab-Over-Engine Interna- 
tional, and see the other new Internationals, 
ranging from Half-Ton units to powerful 
Six-Wheelers. Visit any branch or dealer 
showroom, or write for catalog of the 
models to meet your needs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Harvester Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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The Cab-Over-Engine Model D-300 
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Japan Takes Center of Creation, 


But Both Sides Strive to Avert Much-Feared War 


Traveling through Shantung, Kung- 
the-Philosopher came across a woman 
who wept desperately. On this spot a 
tiger had killed her father, then her 
husband, more recently her son. Then 
why did she hang around? 


“This is the only place I have discoy-+ 


ered,” she explained, “where there is 
not an oppressive government.” 


~Tientsin, 


bodies floated down the Pei River past 
Tientsin into the Gulf of Chihli. 

Being all-wise, the heavenly observer 
soon would have recognized this land- 
locked .sea as the principal cause of 
carnage. Down its northern shore from 
Manchukuo, the muscular, bony-browed 
soldiers of Japan poured by train into 
their main depot in North 


Kung Fu-tze went his way, thinkinges China. 


that this woman represented the Chi- 
nese people: everywhere, petty lords 
wrangled with each other and_ kept 
the masses hungry, diseased, and igno- 
rant. These lords refused to heed. his 


advice; but when he died, they buried . 
him near Tai Shan, the-holy’ mountain * 


near Tsinan, Shantung’s capital, and 
they praised his saintly wisdom. Even 
the wise men of the West heard of 
him; they called him Confucius. 

If the sage had risen from his grave 
last week and ascended 
high above Tai Shan 
(from which «he:.-had- : 
once noted “the small- 
ness of the world’’) his 
celestial vision would 
have shown him that 
25 centuries had made 
slight improvement in 
his country. “Oppres- 
sive government, worse 
than the tiger,” still 
devastated the section 
spread out below. 

Peking, 3,000-year-old 
capital of the Middle 
Kingdom, had lost its 
dignity. The yellow, 
green, and blue tiled 
roofs of the Forbidden 
and Tatar Gities still 


FIVE PROVINCES: During Confucius’ 
time, the Japanese were virtually un- 
known to the world, and not until 84 
years ago did they know much about 
it themselves. But they quickly learned 
the Western methods of trade and war. 

Ambition and industry caused them 
to expand. They tried to trade with 
their neighbors, the Chinese—and were 


* cheated, robbed, and. murdered by-.local 


“oppressive governments.” . From Brit- 


ain and Germany they imported those 
wonderful modern toys, the army and 
navy—and they put them to use. 

Japan grabbed the rich island of 
Formosa, then bit off the richer prov- 
ince of Korea. Here and there, wher- 
ever force or diplomacy served, they 
took an island or a seaport. In 1931, 
after failing to come to terms with the 
war. lord of Manchuria, they occupied 
that province. For the most part the 
overtaxed, browbeaten natives wel- 
comed the stability. that came with 
Tokyo’s military “police.” 

Immediately the Japanese made a 
deal with the war lord of Jebol—the 
Manchurian province adjoining Hopei 
—who promised to act as a buffer be- 
tween them and China. By. 1933 the 
war lord had betrayed their trust; so 
they added his mountainous fief to their 
newly férmed* Empire of Manchukuo. 

As inevitably as more 
bread calls for more 
butter, the expanded 
frontier called for a 
new buffer region. Tok- 
yo decided that this re- 
gion must eventually 
include the greater part 
of the Five Northern 
Provinces (shaded on 
map)—a territory as 
vast as Ethiopia and 
rich in agriculture and 
minerals. 

If creation of Man- 
chukuo had not cost 
grumbling Japanese tax- 
payers some $200,000,- 
000 Tokyo might have 
proceeded with armed 
conquest. Instead it 





shimmered with hum- 
mingbird iridescence— 
but profane citizens 
walked beneath them. 
In the Temple of Heav- 
en even on the round 
marble court marking 
the Center of Creation 
ragged warriors 
stacked ungraceful 
weapons. 

They called it Peiping 
—‘Northern Peace.’’ 
Yet all around it, and 
for almost 100 miles to 
the sea;-men in earth- 
colored uniformsslaugh- 
tered other and 
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Generalissimo Chiang. atuilied the tap and-kept his . head - 





tried to wean the proy- 
inces away from the 
Central Chinese Gov- 
ernment at Nanking 
with diplomacy. This 
job proved more diffi- 
cult than expected. 


FOUR NAMES: In the 
Chinese puzzle they set 
out to solve, the Japa- 
nese counted heavily 
on Nanking’s weakness 
and on the traditional 
fondness of..local war 
lords for bribes: .In 
some cases Tokyo’s cal- 
culations.. came out 
right. and.in -othe¥s 
they. fell short of the 
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mark. .The results could best be ‘illus- 
trated ‘with the use of four names— 
Chiang, Feng, Sung, and Han. 

Chiang. The Chinese Government’s 
Chief Executive and army Generalis- 
simo last week sent his best regiments 
north to strategic positions near Paot- 
ing, calmly studied maps of North 
China in his Nanking office, and issued 
misleading bulletins tending to show 
that his revived, freshly armed nation 
was now ready to meet all comers. 

In reality Chiang Kai-shek—a prod- 
uct of Paoting Military Academy who 
became the Orient’s outstanding leader 
after supplementary military training 
in Japan—had no illusions. His govern- 
ment had collected customs through- 
out China; but there, for practical pur- 
poses, Federal authority stopped. 

Provincial Governors still retained 
the right to command their armies and 
influence their citizens politically. For 
the most part they were faithful to 
Nanking—Chiang’s army had seen to 
that. But they often blundered (with 
the best intentions) and disobeyed or- 
ders from above. Unlike their enemies 
from the Eastern islands, the long- 
civilized, dream-loving Chinese had not 
taken to British and German methods 
of discipline and unity. 

Chiang needs at least two years of 
intensive military, financial, and propa- 
ganda preparation before he can ven- 
ture with confidence against the finely 
geared war machine of Japan. 

Feng. Late last month a typical- 
ly Chinese phenomenon took shape. 
Thousands of. tough, ill-clothed va- 
grants .began streaming into Tientsin. 
Just where they came from was not 
clear to the clever Japanese officers; 
but that they meant mischief soon be- 
came evident. 

These were the remnants of a once 
powerful war lord’s army. The war 
lord: Feng Yu-hsiang, huge, rip-snort- 


. ing peasant who gained fame as the 


Christian General during Chiang’s 
1926-8 campaign to unify China by 
force of arms. Feng is typical of the 
Generals who sometimes think they 
know better than the commander-in- 
chief. At various times, when he “dis- 
approved” of Chiang’s policies, he let 
his boss down and materially retarded 
the nationalizing process. 

Several years ago Feng went into 
more or less voluntary exile—in the 
Palace of the Princess of the Colored 
Clouds on top of Tai Shan, the moun- 
tain of Confucius. Meantime he had 
given up Christianity for communism 
—but his enigmatic actions kept all 
camps guessing. Early this year he 
came back down the mountain’s 6,000 
carved-granite steps and took an ad- 
visory post in the Nanking government. 

Last week, without warning, his for- 
mer soldiers went into action. Break- 
ing out of Tientsin’s native quarter 
with artillery and grenades, they 
shelled the Japanese airport and 
stormed the railroad station through 
which the. troops from Manchukuo 
were streaming north. For two days 
the Feng men battled savagely with 
their surprised quarry. Their plan, how- 
ever, amounted to suicide. 

The most methodical air bombard- 
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Japanese troops climbed onto Peiping’s rooftops 


ment in Japanese military history de- 
stroyed the native quarter of Tientsin, 
wrecked some of the city’s main build- 
ings, and virtually annihilated the ex- 
Christian General’s army. 

Sung. In their project to dismem- 
ber North China diplomatically, the 
Japanese made one tangible gain. In 
1933, claiming that increased Chinese 
nationalism periled the lives of Japa- 
nese colonists, they sent an army across 
the Great Wall to within sight of Pei- 
ping. (They would have marched right 
into Peiping if they hadn’t feared Rus- 
Sia; the yet-to-be-purged Soviet Army 
inspired awe from the North Sea to the 
Pacific.) 

As a result Nanking agreed to with- 
draw all Federal troops from Hopei and 
Chahar—whose Governors would keep 
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General ‘Feng: still an enigma 
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order with their own armies, in coop- 
eration with the Japanese. Chiang did 
not agree to autonomy for the eastern 
part of Hopei; nevertheless it became 
East Hopei—virtually a Japanese prov- 
ince. 

In this deal Sung Cheh-Yuan, a for- 
mer Governor of Jehol and a close 
friend of Feng the Christian, became 
responsible for the armies of Hopei and 
Chahar. This Summer the Japanese 
discovered sabotage in East Hopei, and 
their suspicions turned to Sung as head 
man of the surrounding region. 

July 7 their suspicions increased. 
Members of Sung’s army—so says the 
Tokyo version—fired without warn- 
ing on Japanese “police force” troops 
innocently maneuvering near Marco 
Polo Bridge, just west of Peiping. This 
incident, which the Japanese immedi- 
ately blew up out of all proportion, 
gave the island Generals the excuse 
they needed for action. 

The Hopei region was becoming too 
insubordinate. Nanking’s nationalist 
propaganda was beginning to impress 
the natives. Russia need “not be feared. 
In a few days the Japanese took the 
measure of their adversaries—some 
100,000 provincial soldiers lined up ap- 
proximately along the Yungting River 
(which runs into the Pei and the Gulf 
of Chihli). 

Along the 95-mile front from Peiping 
to the sea, the Japanese—cheered by 
daily reinforcements—hammered and 
blasted away at Sung’s troops until by 
this week the Hopei-Chahar Governor 
could hardly have mustered a regiment. 

Sung sent emissaries to dicker with 
the invaders; but the Japanese meant 
business. Last Wednesday, after they 
had threatened to shell and storm 
Peiping’s walls, he resigned. 

Japanese soldiers clambered onto the 
tiled roofs, shouting “Banzai!” and 
waving little red-and-white flags like 




















railroad signals. Japanese tanks sped 
all stragglers “south of the Yungting 
River.” Japatiése officials took over ad- 
ministration” 6f*the Dragon Capital— 
Center of the Universe and all. 

Most important: Tokyo controlled 
three vital railroads—one from Tien- 
tsin to Nanking, connecting with 
Shanghai; one from Peiping to Han- 
kow, connecting with Canton; the third 
from Peiping westward, along the tac- 
tical line of Japanese expansion. 

Han. But the Japanese have a long 
way to go before they realize the pri- 
mary object of their current campaign 
—undisputed control over all the coasts 
on the Gulf of Chihli. They rule the 
Kwantung Peninsula (part of Manchu- 
kuo) that guards the inland sea on the 
north. But the mountainous Shantung 
point that juts out on the south is hos- 
tile. 

A hard man rules there—Han Fu-chu, 
the Dictator. Han is a Fascist who 
cites the dead glories of Imperial China, 
quotes Confucius, and confounds mod- 
ernism (any woman found guilty of 
marcelling her hair shall be shaved 
from ear to ear). 

Since his appointment as Shantung 
Governor in 1930, Han has never dis- 
obeyed Chiang for the simple reason 
that he has never taken an order. Nev- 
ertheless he is faithful to his Nanking 
chief, under whom he fought in the 
reconstruction campaigns. 

As soon as they had set up Manchu- 
kuo, the Japanese tried to bribe Han in- 
to declaring Shantung’s independence 
under Japan’s wing. By way of answer, 
the Dictator sent Chiang an ostenta- 
tious message reasserting his loyalty. 

The Japanese tried threats. In 1933, 
when Han tried to break up smuggling 
in the Gulf of Chihli, Tokyo even landed 
troops at Tsingtao. But Han—steadier 
than Feng and stronger than Sung— 
stood firm. 

Last week he went to Nanking, 
where he conferred with Chiang. He 
knew that the Japanese could not re- 
main satisfied with the Yungting and 
Pei Rivers as frontiers: sooner or later 
they would try to advance through 
Hopei to the mountains of Shantung, 
natural barriers between the Five 
Provinces and the Yangtze Valley— 
richest, most populous section of all 
China. 


TWO SIDES: Throughout the fight- 
ing, the Shanghai Stock Exchange re- 
mained steady. Cook heads noted this 
as a sure sign that the long-heralded, 
“inevitable” knock-down bout between 
China and Japan was still far off. 

Hotheads paraded in the streets of 
the cities, yelling for action. Daily de- 
mands for a “firmer stand” came to 
Chiang from distant Canton, where 
160,000 well-trained warriors have been 
ready to march since last August.* 

It was from this section in 1926 that 
Chiang began his 600-mile northward 
trek through chaotic China—and the 
southerners still fail to see the differ- 


ee 


*Ultra-patriotic war lords heading 120,- 
000 so-called Red Chinese kidnaped Chiang 
at Sian last December and released him 
only after he had promised to stiffen his 
resistance to Japan. i 


In the present crisis, 
they have not moved. 
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Chinese emissaries: their counter-offers failed 


ence between that victorious sweep (for 
which Soviet propagandists prepared 
the way) and a war against do-or-die, 
efficiently equipped troops of the Mikado. 

Even if Chiang’s northern war lords 
were as enthusiastic as those in the 
south, he would have trouble keeping 
his army organized and supplied. Of 
China’s 1,600,000-odd men under arms, 
Nanking controls 960,000 at the out- 
side. And of these less than 400,000 
have complete standardized equipment. 
The only force Chiang can really count 
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ALPINIST: Toichiro Ito, oldest liv- 
ing Japanese, marked his 110th 
birthday by climbing Mount Fuji 
in his forefathers’ traditional moun- 
taineering outfit. Younger subjects 
of the Mikado have taken to hob- 
nailed boots (see following pages.) 


on is his own “First Army”—100,000 
men trained by half a hundred German 
technicians. 

His hangars contain between 400 and 
500 warplanes of uncertain efficiency— 
they have never been tested in battle— 
against Japan’s 1,200 first-line machines. 
And he commands less than 100 rickety 
tanks with which to oppose Tokyo’s 
largely mechanized army of 300,000 
(40,000 in North China last week). 

Knowing these facts, Japanese states- 
men could speak glibly of peaceful in- 
tentions. Foreign Minister Koki Hirota 
told the House of Peers: “We have 
nothing but friendly feelings toward 
China. We do not want war or terri- 
torial expansion.” But the Chinese had 
broken their promises and the army 
must reserve “free action.” 

The government adopted a sterner 
tone when London and Washington 
came forward with counsels against 
war: “We must prevent foreign powers 
from taking aggressive action.” If any- 
one was to police the Chinese, it would 
be his brother, the Japanese. 

Parliament then passed a “police” 
appropriation of $30,000,000 and dis- 
cussed mustering $80,000,000 more. It 
did so with the confident assurances of 
industrialists that it would all come 
back, multiplied. 

In Hopei they hope to raise cotton— 
one billion bales a year! Under the 
hills of Shantung—beside the body of 
Confucius—lie 14,000,000 tons of iron 
ore! Shansi’s coal fields contain re- 
serves of 27,000,000,000 tons! A treas- 
ure in silk could be raised in Shantung 
and Hopei. And Suiyuan could become 
a granary—as well as a spearhead 
pointing at Soviet Russia. 

Disregarding the fact that Manchu- 
kuo has caused Japanese finance noth- 
ing but headaches, the jingoists dream 
of these miraculous riches flowing from 
the Five Provinces through a Gulf of 
Chihli bristling with Japanese mer- 
chantmen and harboring a navy such 
as the world has never seen. 
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Japan: Hilis and Hardihood 


Not all in Japan.is cherry-blossom festivals or troops depart- 
ing for war. _ With their adoption of baseball and other Western 
pastimés, the inhabitants have taken up climbing—a sport made 
to order for their traditional code of self-abnegation and courage. 


The true Alpinist constantly endangers his life, but only 
his own; has the sinews of an acrobat and the nerve of 
David; has no audience to cheer his success—no reward 
but the view. 

Highest mountain in Japan is Mount Fuji (12,395 
feet)—the sacred extinct volcano south of Tokyo, known 
the world over for its conical grace and scalloped mantle 
of snow. But this migity hill offers little incentive to 
Alpine explorers: for centuries pilgrims have ascended 
its smooth, if formidable, slopes. 


Adventure seekers (‘English madmen’ came. first, of 
course) “find what they want among three chains in the 
northern part of the main isltand—the Northern, Middle, 
and Southern Japanese A’ps. These—particularly the 
first, which boasts the country’s highest peaks after Fuji- 
yama—vie with Switzerland’s as goals for the tourist and 
climber. 

Here is.a co-ed party ascending Mount Hotake (10,112 
feet), ome.of the highest crests in the northern range. 
Rock ‘chimneys’ and ice-crusted ridges lead the sports- 
men to a crude sanctuary built on the top by previous, 
pious explorers. The climbers brew tea with snow water 
before returning to a well-earned rest among the pear 
trees and dandelions in the valley below. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: Death Takes Patriarch 


And Casts Shadow of a Religious War 





The soldiers waited by the post office. 
When the ugly, growling mob broke 
into Sarajevo’s main square, they 
formed ranks. When the citizens start- 
ed throwing stones, the soldiers fired. 
Soon the square was empty, save for 
the body of an old woman. 

It happened last week. Basically, the 
quarrel hadn’t changed since the assas- 
sination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
around the corner in June, 1914: Ser- 
bian nationalism was on a rampage. 

Serbia’s 5,000,000 Greek Orthodox pa- 
triots came out of the World War vic- 
tors—nucleus of a new nation, Yugo- 
slavia. But they inherited from their 
dismembered enemy, Austria-Hungary, 
more trouble than they had bargained 
for: 7,000,000 Roman Catholic Croats 
and Slovenes. 

For fifteen years King Alexander, a 
diplomatie dictator, kept the hostile 
groups in leash. In 1934, to satisfy 
Croat demands, he drafted a concordat 
with the Vatican, promising the Catho- 
lic Church equal rights with the Ortho- 
dox. But his murder at Marseille that 
year prevented the pact’s ratification. 

A Croat terrorist had killed their 
hero, and the Serbians would have 
started a civil war right then had they 
not feared that Germany would seize 
the chance to invade neighboring Aus- 
tria. German prestige did grow—and 
with it the confidence of Croat national- 
ists returned. 

This Summer their demands for re- 
ligious equality again became threaten- 
ing. Despite plentiful Serbian storm 





Belgrade: Orthodox bishops and their flocks defied the soldiers 


signals, Premier Stoyadinovich attempt- 
ed to revive the concordat sop. Then 
the thing known as historic coincidence 
came in. 

Two weeks ago, while the Premier 
was persuading Parliament to approve 
the Vatican pact, the supreme head of 
the Greek Church in Serbia fell grave- 
ly ill. Patriarch Varnarva—who had 
boasted of slaying 60 Turks in the Bal- 
kan wars—was almost as great a man 
in Belgrade as Alexander had been. It 
seemed sacrilegious that, even as the 
bearded saint lay at the point of death, 
politicians should be undermining his 
spiritual domain. 

Wherever Serbs and Croats met, 
blood flowed. The government tabooed 
all demonstrations, but Orthodox priests 
and their flocks paraded—and men in 
uniform clubbed felt hats and crown- 
like miters alike. July 24 the Chamber 
of Deputies passed the concordat, then 
broke into a free-for-all. Patriarch 
Varnarva half rose on his bed to con- 
found the treaty—and a few hours later 
died of “‘exhaustion.” 

Soldiers prevented major rioting but 
they could not stop the saint’s funeral. 
Last week, thousands of peasants 
streamed into Belgrade to watch the 
bier pass on a simple wooden cart. 
Black crape drooped from almost every 
window and lamppost:. even butchers 
hung out black sausages. “There goes 
our martyr,” the crowds muttered. By 
the time the casket reached the ceme- 
tery the mourners had formed a 2-mile 
procession. 


WIDE WORLD 


They were in no mood to respect the 
cold-eyed soldiery who warned them 
to keep in line. Muttering turned ty 
shouts, shouts to violence. Despite the 
expostulations of 50 golden-robeq 
priests, the military charged and sent 
100 to hospitals. 

Premier Stoyadinovich didn’t see the 
battle. The temporary head of the 
Orthodox Church had barred him anq 
all pro-concordat Deputies from re. 
ligious services. The Bishop had also 
created a peculiar problem: it de. 
volves on the Premier to appoint the 
dead Patriarch’s successor—but, being 
virtually excommunicated, he now 
lacks the right to do so. 


oe 


BRITAIN: Partition Troubles, Old 
And New, Plague the Empire 


In 1921 Britain and Ireland con- 
cluded peace after two years of bloody 
revolution, and George V paid a good- 
will visit to Belfast—capital of North- 
ern Ireland, which had refused to join 
the Free State. Irish Republicans wel- 
comed him with riots and a bomb that 
killed three of the King’s guards. 

Last week for the first time in six- 
teen years a British monarch visited 
Ireland. At Belfast, George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth completed their post- 
Coronation round-the-realm tour. Vast 
cheering crowds jammed High Street to 
see them—special trains had _ even 
brought loyal thousands from the Free 
State. Before the King and Queen left 
for. Scotland that night, welcoming 
officials had a real attack of jitters: at 
the City Hall, while the royal couple 
listened to welcoming speeches, a 
rumbling explosion in the distance in- 
terrupted the professions of loyalty. 
Police found that the so-called Re- 
publican Army—with true Irish imagi- 
nation—had planted a giant dynamite 
bomb in an empty warehouse. 

Along the Free State frontier more 
serious trouble came from the “Re- 
publicans”—uncompromising national- 
ists who boasted of 2,000 trained ter- 
rorists during the 1919-21 rebellion but 
have since been outlawed by President 
Eamon de Valera. They burned a score 
of customs huts on both sides of the 
border, terrorized farmers, and blew up 
bridges. 

A few days later in Belfast other Re- 
publicans exploded a second bomb a 
scant 50 yards from police headquar- 
ters, beat one Thomas Doherty sense- 
less, and hung a placard around his 
neck: “Spies and police touts beware.” 


PARTITION: At Geneva, Britain had 
another—and newer—imperial problem 
to worry about. Last month, prelimi- 
nary announcement was made of the 
Peel investigating committee’s plan to 
partition Palestine. Zionists all over 
the world wrathfully assailed the tiny- 
ness of the 3,000-square-mile northwest 
corner of Palestine allotted them as 4 
“National Home”; Arabs bitterly cried 
that the Jews received the best land 
and would also gain jurisdiction over 
225,000 Moslems living in the He vrew 
area; both protested Britain’s intention 
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of maintaining a permanent mandate 
over the Jerusalem district. 

Britain had sent a _ precautionary 
force of 17,000 troops to Palestine, but 
two weeks ago it became evident that 
London had no intention of using them 
to enforce the settlement: on govern- 
ment instructions the House of Com- 
mons refused either to approve or dis- 
approve the Peel report. 

Last week William Ormsby-Gore, 
Colonial Secretary, formally presented 
the plan to the League of Nations’ Per- 
manent Mandate Commission. He said 
that London considered it only a tenta- 
tive suggestion: “His Majesty’s govern- 
ment is not tied and has noi committed 
itself to the scheme.” Obvious infer- 
ence: Britain would like the League to 
take the responsibility of forcing a 
settlement on the Jews and Arabs. 


DECREE: Bored by life at Wasser- 
leonburg Castle—chiefly tennis, hill 
climbing, and grass cutting—the Duke 
of Windsor last week packed himself 
and the Duchess off to Venice and the 
Lido sands. There Edward decreed that 
no photographs might be taken of his 
Duchess in a bathing suit. 


i. 


SPAIN: Planes Make History 
And so Does British Premier 


Like a half-driven wedge, the Teruel 
salient juts down from Fascist-held 
Central Spain to within 60 miles of 
Valencia. A sudden blow might push it 
westward and cut the vital Madrid- 
Valencia road. Launching just such a 
drive last week, General Franco 
smashed the Reds out of their intrench- 
ments in the Teruel chalk cliffs and 
rolled them back 52 miles—almost to 
the highway. 

On the Madrid front both armies lay 
exhausted after the war’s biggest bat- 
tle a fortnight ago. But newly trained 
government pilots made history in the 
air. On successive nights Red pursuit 
planes flashed down on two supposedly 
invulnerable Junkers bombers and sent 
them flaming earthward in the bright 
moonlight—first nocturnal destruction 
of bombers by pursuit ships. 


CONCILIATION: Meanwhile in the. 


quiet of No. 10 Downing Street, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain and Dino 
Grandi, nimble-witted Italian Ambassa- 
dor, chatted cordially for 90 minutes. 
Two days later their. talk bore fruit: 
Chamberlain penned a personal letter 
of “conciliation” to Benito Mussolini. 

This incident appeared to represent 
more than an effort to halt the flow 
of Italian men and munitions to Spain 
—and thus revive effective noninterven- 
tion, which Mussolini and Hitler 
wrecked last June when they quit the 
Spanish sea patrol. 

Diplomats hinted that Chamberlain’s 
note offered British recognition of 
Italy’s Ethiopian empire in order to 
liquidate the two-year-old Rome-Lon- 
don quarrel. Then the reconciled pow- 
ers might cooperate to end Spain’s 
civil war. 

At the same time they might tackle 
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Spain: Franco’s infantry takes a village 
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one of Mussolini’s pet ideas: a four- 
power -pact between Italy, Germany, 
France, and Britain, under which the 
big nations would run Europe. This 
ostensible substitution for the defunct 
Locarno Pact would, in practice, re- 
place the League, isolate Russia, and 
weaken the Franco-Soviet alliance. 

“Augur,” The New York Times’ dip- 
lomatic correspondent in London, 
guessed the chief reason for Chamber- 
lain’s extraordinary gestures: “ A fort- 
night ago the British Government re- 
ceived incontrovertible proof that 
Premier Mussolini was doubtful about 
German support in case of British ag- 
gression against Italy . . . Chamberlain 
is keenly interested in using every oc- 
casion to weaken the Berlin-Rome axis 
. .. He believes it is easier from the 
Rome end.” 


+. 


SALVADOR: Dictator Relaxes 
After Writing Note to League 


Government idled, and business slept. 
City parks and village squares echoed to 
the tumult of marimbas, fireworks, re- 
ligious processions, and native dances. 
With the week-long Fiesta de Agosto, 
Salvador welcomes the coming of Au- 
gust. 

Dictator General Maximiliano Her- 
nandez Martinez, 56, vegetarian and 
theosophist, was happy. He adored 
fiestas. And he was delighted by the 


chapter he had added to his legend—of . 


a hero whom none could ,overawe. 

In 1934 the Dictator recognized 
Manchukuo. Thus he “chastises” the 
United States* which for three years 
refused to recognize him because he had 
“accepted” power by way of an officers’ 
revolt. 


Last week he posted by air mail to 


‘Geneva his declaration that Salvador 


was quitting the League of Nations. 
This time he flouted not one nation but 
53. So doing, he solidified himself with 
his fellow Dictators in adjoining Hon- 
duras and Guatemala, already resigned 
from the League; ingratiated himself 
with his two idols Hitler and Hirohito, 
likewise scornful of Geneva; and saved 
his country $7,156—the League’s annual 
dues—plus traveling expenses of a dele- 
gate. 


ALLIANCE: Where the Americas’ 
connecting cord swells out northwest of 
Panama there are three little moun- 
tainous countries—Salvador, Guatema- 
la, and Honduras. The first two are full 
of volcanoes. All three abound in holi- 
days, mild earthquakes, and malaria. 
Their combined population is 4,812,000. 

In capitals 2,100, 3,200, and 4,800 feet 
high, three midget Dictators rule the 
three countries.. In order to rule bet- 


*Secretary of State Stimson based his re- 
fusal on the 1923 treaty with Central Amer- 
ican nations providing that “revolutionary 
governments shall not be recognized, nor. 
shall recognition be accorded to -elected 
governments the leaders of which are iden- 
tified with a revolution ... followed by a 
popular election.” * 

n recognizing Manchikuo, Marttrez 
called his action “the first step by a nation 
of the American continent to enhance 
peace in the Far East.” 
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Ananda: world’s youngest king 


' ter, they have formed a partnership. 


Formally they have agreed to “fol- 
low a common policy in all matters of 
general concern.” Of such concern are 
the League of Nations from which all 
three have announced their resignation, 
fascism which they all support, and 
communism which they all abhor. 

Less formal but not less binding is a 
private promise to help each other re- 
main in power. Specifically, they agree 
to protect each other from disturbing 
elements “coming across borders.” Each 
Dictator has driven his enemies abroad, 
and each therefore promises to with- 
hold asylum from the exiles and to 
crush expeditions by which such exiles 
attempt to fight their way across their 
own frontiers. In sum: “You jail my 
enemies. I’ll jail yours.” 


TRADE: The three Dictators like to 
call their rule benevolent despotism. In 
reality they are policemen for chewing 
gum, coffee, banana, sugar, and mining 
interests owned abroad. 

Once their countries traded mainly 
with the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. But because Japan undersells all 
others by 50 per cent, because Germany 
takes much of their coffee and will pay 
only in goods, and because all three are 
poor, they now trade increasingly with 
Germany and Japan. 

For this reason the little Dictators 
follow the lead of the Fiihrer and the 


‘Emperor in foreign policy. All keep 


company with neighboring Nicaragua 
and far-off Paraguay in snubbing the 
League of Nations. Martinez of Salva- 
dor and Jorge Ubico of Guatemala 
recognize Hitler’s and Mussolini’s pro- 











tégé, Francisco Franco, as “represent- 
ing the cause of order and civilization” 
(fascism) in Spain. All three, though 
Martinez and Ubico more emphatically 
than Tiburcio Carias Andino ef Hon- 
duras, denounce communism, and the 
common foe. 

The most contented of the three is 
Martinez. His Guatemalan neighbor, 
Ubico, who apes Napoleon in haircut 
and stance, dashes about in an armored 
Mercedes bristling with guns. Andino 
hides in his beautiful palace with ma- 
chine gunners at the doors. 

Although he looks more like a genial, 
aging professor than a Napoleon, Marti- 
nez is as ready as the others to stand 
his enemies before a firing squad. But 
he has split large estates for the benefit 
of small owners, forced coffee planters 
to pay higher wages, and further made 
himself popular with a low-cost housing 
program. When his people féte the 
month of August with marimbas and 
dancing, he can wander among them in 
safety. 


a 


SIAM: The Little King Loses 
His Government, Doesn't Care 


The air at Lausanne is pure. The 
shiny sweep of Lake Geneva and the 
snow on the mountains above induce 
calm. Ananda likes them and the 
school where he studies with his sister 
and younger brother. 

Scandalous news came last week to 
the Swiss resort apartment where the 
three youngsters live: with their wid- 
owed mother, Mom Sangvalya Mahidol. 
Members of Parliament at Bangkok 
had accused government officials of 
buying favors with real estate—and the 
Siamese government had resigned! 

This could have been a serious mat- 
ter for Ananda, who at 11 is the world’s 
youngest constitutional monarch. But 
as yet he has neither crown, authority, 
nor responsibility—in fact, it’s hard for 
him to realize he is actually King of 
Siam. Ananda has lived mostly in Eu- 
rope; he even was born there—at Hei- 
delberg, while his father, Prince Ma- 
hidol, was studying medicine. 

The late Prince strongly opposed the 
despotic rule of his brother—King Pra- 
jadhipok—over Siam’s 13,000,000 dark 
and docile inhabitants and its 198,188 
square miles of teak forest, tobacco and 
rubber plantations, and rice fields. 
Siam’s nobles and enlightened middle 
class also grew restive. 

In 1932 Prajadhipok—famous for his 
travels in Europe and America seeking 
relief from eye trouble—consented to a 
constitutional regime. Thrée years later 
when he tried to reassert his authority, 
Col. Phya Phahol Sena, head of Siam’s 
45,000-man army, forced him to resign 
and designated Ananda for the throne. 

But the Little King is frail, and his 
coronation has been postponed from 
year to year. A regency of three rules 
in his name. This suits him perfectly. 
To delegates who came 8,000 miles to 
pay him homage in 1935 he said: 

“I am not happy to become King of 
Siam... I should like to amuse my- 
self some more.” 
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THE NATION 
CONGRESS: Wage-Hour Bill Survives. 


Southern Oratory 


Since the Civil War, low wages have 
been outriders of Southern poverty. In 
1933, Alabama coal miners averaged 
$2.52 a day; Illinois miners, $5.03. In 
Tennessee they received $2.66; in 
Indiana, $4.96. The differences run 
from mine to factory to farm. Only in 
a few highly skilled occupations does 
the pay of Southern wage earners ap- 
proximate that in the North. 

Attracted by cheap and plentiful 
labor, a mild climate and low taxes, in- 
dustries have drifted steadily south- 
ward. Between 1919 and 1927, the 
number of industrial wage earners in 


Senator Smith extolled Southern ‘gifts’ 


South Carolina increased 37 per cent; 
in North Carolina, 30 per cent; in 
Georgia, 25 per cent; in Tennessee, 21 
per cent; and in Alabama, 11 per cent. 
The trend continued through depression 
and recovery. 

Instinctively, the South seeks to per- 
petuate the movement. Its business- 
men believe that if they are left alone, 
if they can retain their competitive po- 
sition, the South may become a land of 
smokestacks. 


GOSPEL: Southern politics reflect 
this feeling. For years the urge has 
kept conservatives in Congress. But 
changing economic problems and the 
growth of an industrial population have 
sandwiched in a few dissenters like 
Senator Hugo Black of Alabama. 

Before his election to the Senate in 
1926, Black represented many miners 
and other workers in damage suits 
against their employers. Alabama’s la- 
bor vote supports him solidly. In turn, 
the State’s energetic senior Senator 
pushes hard for labor legislation. 

Long a proponent of shorter working 
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hours, Black last week guided the ad- 
ministration’s new Wage-Hour Bill 
through Senate debate. By comparison 
with NRA, Black’s bill went only a lit- 
tle way. As amended by the Senate La- 
bor Committee, it provided for a mini- 
mum wage of not more than 40 cents 
an hour and a maximum work week of 
not less than 40 hours; farmers and 
workers in strictly local business were 
excluded; in addition, the measure gave 
a five-man administrative board wide 
leeway for exemptions. Nevertheless, 
conservative Southern Democrats broke 
with the administration and tried to de- 
feat the bill. 

In defense, Black waved Southern 
mill vouchers before the Senate: “Here 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 


Signed bill authorizing expenditure of 
50, ,000 for six auxiliary naval ves- 
sels, three to be built in government 
yards. Pacific Coast bidders will enjoy 
a 6 per cent preference over Eastern 
competitors to encourage shipbuilding 
there and to round out national defense. 


Sent to Senate nominations of Freder- 
ick A. Sterling, Texas, as Minister to 
Estonia and Latvia; Arthur Bliss Lane, 
Texas, Minister to Yugoslavia; Owen C. 
Norem, Montana, Minister to Lithuania. 


Senate: 


Sent to House McCarran Bill limitin 
freight trains to 70 cars after July 1, 
1938, for “safety and efficiency.” 


Ordered Senate Agriculture Committee 
investigation of the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association, its membership, 
= and marketing methods, to de- 
ermine whether it is a true cooperative 
or “simply a buying and selling organiza- 
tion for the benefit of its officers. 

Confirmed a nominations as 
Ministers: George A. Gordon, New York, 
to the Netherlands; Leo J. Keena, Mich- 
igan, to South Africa; John D. Erwin, 

ennessee, to Honduras; Franklin Mott 
Gunther, Florida, to Rumania. 


House: 


Sent to Senate resolution directing War 
Department to prepare a “comprehen- 
sive” national flood-control plan, listin 
all major stream projects with estimate 
— and hydroelectric and conservation 
values. 


Passed bill revising Panama Canal toll 
system to assure a er cent return on 
the canal’s capitalization and. te termi- 
nate a $92,000, loss suffered since 1912 
under the old system. 


Departments: 


Becratary of Labor Perkins reported 
1,400, dle found jobs in manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing industries 
during the year ended June, 1937, and 
weekly pay rolls rose $67,000,000. 


Agencies: 


Veterans Administration reported vet- 
erans’ benefits (including peacetime pen- 
sions to retired and disabled soldiers) 
from the Revolution through the World 
War totaled $21,993,632,266.78 as of May 
31, 1937; on that date, 594,511 veterans 
and 316,482 dependents of deceased vet- 
erans were receiving compensation; 57,- 
265 beneficiaries were in hospitals. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended July 29) 
6,073,832.91 


Receipts 
75,803,444.41 


Expenditures 
Balance 

Deficit, fiscal year 
Public debt 


*Offiicial news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 


is one dated July 3, 1937, 4% days’ wages 
$4.48 . . . Here is another voucher, 4 
days, wages $2.68. That figures up, as 
I recall, to about eight cents an hour.” 

“IT subscribe,” he shouted, “to the 
gospel that a man who is born in Ala- 
bama and who can do as much work as 
a man born in any State in New Eng- 
land ... is entitled to the same pay if 
he does the same work.” 

South Carolina’s “Cotton Ed” Smith 
bespoke the traditional Southern view: 
“The main object of this bill is by hu- 
man legislation to overcome the splen- 
did gifts of God to the South... In 
other words, if South Carolina’s living 
conditions are so kindly that it takes 
only 50 cents a day for one to live com- 
fortably and reasonably, and up in the 
New England States it takes a dollar 
and a half a day... then you can raise 
the wage in South Carolina to a dollar 
and a haif.” 

Said Senator Walter F. George of 
Georgia: “The hard fact is that wages 
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Senator Black assailed Southern wages 


in every section, by and large, in the 
long run are fixed by natural economic 
conditions that we cannot change with- 
out great injury to our whole business 
structure.” 


SHADE: On the fourth day of de- 
bate, Pat Harrison of Mississippi joined 
the floor fight. He said he opposed the 
bill because it threatened the economic 
life of the South and other sections also. 
Defining himself as a progressive “if 
this administration is progressive,” he 
went on to a bitter attack on the 
C.1.0., Secretary Frances Perkins, and 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
Beyond doubt, his stand evidenced the 
accelerated trend toward party realign- 
ment—old-line conservatives vs. Roose- 
velt liberals. 

Since 1933, Harrison had supported 
the New Deal. Now the tall Mississip- 
pian warned the administration that he 
could not be depended upon as in the 
past: “Sometimes I think I have trav- 
eled so fast that I’d like to get under 
the shade and rest a little while.” 

To the open attack, the bill’s enemies 
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Riot in Cleveland 


added the whisper that William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, wanted the measure voted down. 
Green’s denial to Senator Black saved 
the legislation—and the administration 
—from defeat. Although the labor 
leader desired changes, he hoped to see 
them made in the House. 

Before the vote, amendments whit- 
tled down the bill and softened opposi- 
tion. One modification, proposed by 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado, 
removed the board’s authority to regu- 
late child labor. Instead, the Senate 
substituted the Johnson-Wheeler Bill 
restricting interstate shipments of prod- 
ucts made by children. 

The test came on motion by Senator 
Tom Connally of Texas to send the 
measure back to the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. Ten Southern Democrats sup- 
ported his attempt; only eight stood by 
the measure, and three of these—Ellen- 
der of Louisiana, Pepper of Florida, and 
Berry of Tennessee—were freshmen. 
Northern and Western Democrats—in- 
cluding many who had opposed the 
President’s Court Bill—lined up with 
Black and defeated recommittal, 48 to 36. 

After that, the opposition crumbled. 
Yet eight Southern Democrats, Harrison 
among them, voted No on the 56-to-28 
roll call that sent the bill to the House. 

Mary Teresa Norton, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, indignantly 
denied that her group planned to sabo- 
tage the legislation by delay and drastic 
amendments. One change by the House 
committee already had _ intensified 
Southern opposition. This amendment 
liberalized the measure to provide a 
maximum work week of 35 to 40 hours 
and minimum wages ranging up to 70 
cents an hour. But the size of the Sen- 
ate majority foreshadowed enactment 
of a relatively unchanged version. 


EXIT: Most of the Congressmen 
wanted to go home; only Mr. Roose- 
velt’s insistence kept them at work. In 
addition to the Wages and Hours Bill, 
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the President wanted a measure clos- 
ing tax-statute loopholes, a housing 
law, and the bill to reform procedure 
in the lower courts—all that remained 
of his Supreme Court proposal. Unless 
a measure satisfactory to the State, In- 
terior, and Agriculture Departments 
can be devised, Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t 
care particularly whether sugar-quota 
legislation is enacted at this session. 

With administration mastery reas- 
serted for the moment, Congress re- 
signed itself to the passage of the ab- 
breviated program. Most.members did 
not want to go beyond these four or 
five bills, and they showed little pa- 
tience with suggestions for renewal of 
the court fight or for remaining in ses- 
sion to enact a new crop-control bill. 
Once again, the optimistic fixed Aug. 
14 as the tentative date for adjourn- 
ment. 


<. 


LABOR: Steelworkers Refuse 
To Admit the Strike Is Over 


Picket captains’ cries echoed through 
Cleveland streets: “No more bricks! 
No more bricks!” 

But more bricks flew—from groups 
of Republic Steel Corp. strikers into 
cars bearing nonstrikers toward Repub- 
lic’s Corrigan-McKinney plant. In Dille 
Road, John Orecny tried to stop one of 
the automobiles; a_ strikers’ brick 
crashed through a window, the driver 
ducked, and the car ran over Orecny— 
eighteenth striker or strike sympathizer 
to die in battle since the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee began its abor- 
tive walkout two months ago. 

Angered by the reopening of Repub- 
lic’s four Cleveland plants, convinced 
that strikebreakers had come in from 
other cities, the local strikers accepted 
tidings of Orecny’s death as a call to 
conflict. Goaded by stonings and threats, 
plant workers welcomed the challenge, 
and before the night was over physicians 


treated-some 125 injured unionists, loy. 
alists, bystanders, and police, 


® Cleveland’s Mayor, Harold H. Burton, 
and a group of other Ohio Mayars, asked 
Republic to accept mediation. All its 
plants had reopened; Republic saw no 
need. 


® At Pittsburgh, the National Labor Re. 
lations Board charged the Weirton Stee] 
Corp. with suppression of labor liberties, 
The complaint was the first move by 
either the union or its Federal friends 
against E. T. Weir and his open-shop 
stronghold at Weirton, W. Va. 


SAN FRANCISCO: And So to Bed 


The American Hotel Association’s 
1937 Red Book lists 155 hotels and 
25,286 rooms in San Francisco; across 
the bay in Oakland, the stranger may 
pick any one of 25 hostelries. Thus 
San Francisco visitors have had no 
trouble finding a place to live since 
May 1 when a strike closed the city’s 
sixteen Class A hotels—among them 
the Fairmont and the Mark Hopkins 
on Nob Hill, the William Taylor and 
the Whitcomb downtown. 

For a while some of the guests 
thought the strike was fun. They ran 
elevators, made up the beds, ate food 
mailed to them by parcel post. But 
3,000-odd waiters, bartenders, cooks, 
kitchen slaveys, engineers, plumbers, 
and window washers soon tightened the 
clamp. By last month only a few con- 


firmed hotel denizens clung to their 
rooms. 

The operators’ refusal to hire union 
clerks, bookkeepers, and other “con- 


fidential employes” precipitated the 
strike; previously, the operators had 
agreed to grant most other employes a 
40-hour week, a closed shop, and wage 
arbitration. 

Both sides’ leaders remained friendly 
but stubborn. Walter Cowan, president 
of the waiters’ union, clumped into con- 
ferences on his crutches and one leg; 
Jacques J. Schlaepfer, vigorous, ex- 
citable secretary of the Bureau of Ho- 
tels, Restaurants, and Purveyors, spoke 
for the owners. 

Last week the 89-day strike ended in 
agreement, with both unions and oper- 
ators giving ground. Arbitrators will 
fix the work week; the unions may en- 
list hotel clerks but must exclude other 
office employes; the hotel owners won a 
few other exemptions from the general 
closed-shop contracts. 

Management estimated its losses at 
$6,000,000; strikers had foregone $500,- 
000 in wages. 


MICHIGAN: U.A.W. Pays a Debt 


Gov. Frank Murphy’s refusal to sup- 
press the General Motors strikes early 
this year accounted largely for the 
corporation’s capitulation and agree- 
ment with the United Automobile 
Workers of America—and for the 
union’s subsequent contracts with other 
auto makers. 

Last week U.A.W. opposition doomed 
a prized piece of Murphy legislation. 
Michigan’s new Labor Relations Act re- 
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stricted picketing at any plant to that 
plant’s employes and forbade strikers 
to block entrances to any place of busi- 
ness—a double blow at U.A.W.’s mass- 
picket methods. 

The union demanded a veto. Doubt- 
ful that the Senate’s hostile, Republican 
majority would enact a rewritten meas- 
ure, Murphy hesitated, then complied a 
few minutes before the bill was to be- 
come law. 

Next day’s events at Lansing justified 
his fears. Rather than grant the right 
of all members of a union in one lo- 
cality or in adjacent cities to help each 
other picket, the Senate adjourned, 
leaving the Democratic House still in 
session—willing but unable by itself to 
carry out the Governor’s wishes. 


FORD: The NLRB Tries a Case 


Henry Ford was 74 last week. -Two 
days before the anniversary, a reporter 
went to see him. 

“T have nothing but optimism for the 
future. I look forward to a great in- 
dustrial year. The present mess will do 
the country more good than most 
people expect.” 

“What do you mean by ‘mess’?” 

“I mean the mixing of backward poli- 
tics, stupid business, and exploitation of 
labor that has been trying to hold up 
progress in this country. I believe that 
a great many people have been put in 
their places—people who have been led 
into strikes. They believed in miracles 
and thought that things could be had 
merely by demanding them. But it will 
all work out.” 


CASE: The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board marked Ford’s birthday by 
concluding its public inquiry into 
charges that the Ford Motor Co. had 
violated the Wagner Act. 

Gist of the charges: the Ford man- 
agement combatted unionism in its 
River Rouge, Detroit, plant—by advis- 








Detroit: John Godleski, NLRB witness; Louis Colombo, Ford attorney; Rudolph Prokop, Ford foreman 


ing employes not to join the United 
Automobile Workers of America; by 
firing union members and sympathizers; 
by beating up union organizers; by com- 
pelling workers to sign “loyalty 
pledges”; and by fostering the Ford 
Brotherhood of America, an anti-U.A.W. 
organization publicly disowned by the 
company. 

The NLRB was the complainant. 
NLRB investigators assembled evidence 
against Ford. NLRB attorneys prose- 
cuted the case—with the help of U.A.W. 
counsel. From July 6 to July 30 an 
NLRB examiner, John T. Lindsay, sat 
in judgment at Detroit; he will submit 
his findings to the board’s three mem- 
bers. If they rule against Ford, and 
the company declines to obey their 
order, they will ask the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals to enforce their com- 
mand that the company abandon prac- 
tices alleged in the complaint. Then 
Ford may obtain a review of the evi- 
dence and of the verdict in a court of 
law. 

Midway in the hearings, the procedure 
inspired protest from Ford’s publicity 
spokesman, William J..Cameron: “These 
traveling courts sit as judge, proseeutor, 
witness, and hangman on their own 
charges and: find their own verdict.” 

NLRB’s judge and prosecutors drew 
most of their witnesses from Ford shops 
and from discharged Ford employes. So 
did Louis J. Colombo Sr., a criminal 
lawyer who entered Ford employ years 
ago at the behest of Harry Bennett, the 
company’s personnel director. 

Colombo summoned Ford foremen to 
refute, instance by instance, the charges 
that the company fired 30-odd men for 
union activity. Varied in detail, the 
foremen’s versions were alike in sub- 
stance—the men were fired for in- 
efficiency; a few quit on their own 
initiative. 


® John Schipper’s story went back to 
Apr. 12—the day the Supreme Court 
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upheld the Wagner Act. When he heard 
of that, he said, he figured he could 
talk about the union in the plant. 

“What happened Apr. 15?” 

“T got fired.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“IT saw a statement by Ford in The 
Detroit Free Press in which he said 
he had nothing against union activities. 
I gave the statement to Roy Meyers, 
my foreman, and told him to read it.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He just looked at me and gave me a 
silly grin.” 

Meyers fired him within a few min- 
utes, Schipper said. “I asked him what 
the trouble was. He replied: ‘You know 
what the trouble is!’” 

Meyer’s assistant, William E. Sewell, 
disputed all this: Schipper had soldiered 
on the job because he didn’t get a raise. 


® Emil Tomkow said he joined the 
union after his dismissal Apr. 13 and 
appealed tc a Dearborn police inspector, 
Charles Stamer. The officer interceded, 
and Tomkow quoted him: “Hell, you’re 
on the black list. You can’t get a job 
at Ford’s any more. You talked too 
much union.” 

Again a foreman swore that Tomkow 
was fired for inefficiency. 


® George Onnela, one of three dis- 
charged brothers, said Richard Elberth, 
foreman, and Rudolph Prokop, sub- 
foreman in the cushion shops, had 
warned him to keep his mouth shut. 
He was fired May 25, after fourteen 
years in the shops. 

“He [Prokop] felt real bad about it. 
He .could hardly talk, but he said 
orders is orders.” 

Elberth testified that seven U.A.W. 
men in Prokop’s shop had deliberately 
slowed up production and that Prokop 
had “covered up” for them. 

“Why didn’t you fire Prokop?” 

“After these men were fired and 
after it was all over, I said to Prokop: 
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‘Rudy, what in the world was wrong 
with you?’ He said: ‘Well, I was on 
the spot. He said this bunch had 
threatened him and if he didn’t side in 


with them they would ‘get him’. 


RECORD: From start to finish, Co- 
lombo prepared for trial in another tri- 
bunal: the court which some day may 
review the NLRB’s findings. He ob- 
jected continually to union testimony; 
he reiterated that the board had no 
jurisdiction. 

Lindsay overruled most of his ob- 
jections, and Colombo’s temper tattered. 
Last week when Laurence Knapp, chief 
of the NLRB attorneys, harped per- 
sistently at a witness, Colombo inter- 
posed: “I am going to talk about this 
here and now. The NLRB counsel has 
no right to abuse this witness.” 

“Strike that remark from the record,” 
Lindsay ordered, and Colombo objected. 
“T don’t care if you do object, the re- 
mark will be stricken,” Lindsay snapped. 
“You have been given every courtesy, 
Mr. Colombo, and there is no reason for 
your attitude.” 

“Courtesy!” Colombo roared. “I have 
been treated like a horse thief rather 
than an officer of justice!” 

Later Lindsay took a. hand in ques- 
tioning a board witness, and Colombo 
protested: ‘““The witness is trying to an- 
swer. He doesn’t need any prompting.” 

“Well, I’ll have it answered the way 
I want it answered,” Lindsay replied. 

Colombo took the cue: “The way you 
want it answered!” 

“Well, the way it should be answered.” 
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MICHELSON: Rise of a Cynic 
From Sheepherder to Gadfly 


For eight years a small, stoop-shoul- 
dered cynic has been puppet-master to 


‘ a troupe of Democratic politicians. The 


jeering retort, the oblique irony, the 
acidulous phrase—echoing in some Con- 
gressional larynx—nine times in ten 
originated with Charles Michelson. 

Born in Virginia City, Nev., Michelson 
Tan away when he was 13 years old. In 
Arizona he herded sheep, scouted for 
the Fourth United States Cavalry, and 
drove a 40-ox team. A $7-a-week job 
with The San Francisco Post seduced 
him into journalism; then followed a 
long apprenticeship with William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s Examiner. 

When Hearst bought and began to 
exploit The New York Morning Journal, 
he sent eastward a crew of his best men. 
With Michelson went Ambrose Bierce, 
the short-story writer; T. A. (Tad) 
Dorgan,* cartoonist; Hype Igoe, sports 
writer; and other masters of the mor- 
dant Western idiom. In 1896. Hearst 
sent’ Michelson to Cuba to cover the re- 
bellion; there Michelson spent ten days 
in a Morro Castle cell, the result of. too- 
clever repartee with some. swaggering 
Spanish officers. 

For twenty years thereafter Michel- 
son rounded out his journeyman days 
on New York and Chicago newspapers. 


*Originator of the line: “Yes, we have 
#0 menenee,” refrain of a@ popular song of 
e 7208. 
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In 1917 he became head of The New 
York World’s Washington bureau. Fel- 
low correspondents of the succeeding 
decade tell a tale of Michelson at a 
White House reception. He approached 
President Coolidge and said: 

“I don’t think you know ‘me, Mr. 
President. I am Michelson of The 
World.” 

“I know you,” the President replied. 
“Wish you were a Republican.” 


FOG: Since 1929 many another 
Republican has uttered a similar wish— 
with greater reasons for fervency. In 
that year John J. Raskob, still smarting 
under the 1928 Democratic defeat, re- 
solved to apply business methods to the 
Democratic National Committee’s polit- 
ical problems. With his eye on the 
1932 campaign, Raskob hired Michelson 





Michelson’s close friends, Frank Kent, 
wrote an article for Scribner’s Maga- 
zine; he called Michelson “Hoover’s 
gadfly,” a “paid publicity man”: intent 
upon a sinister “smear Hoover” cam- 
paign. After Kent’s attack, more than 
200 orders for Michelson’s clip-sheet 
reached Democratic headquarters. 

When Michelson took over Demo- 
cratic publicity, the party stood at com- 
plete ebb. It owed $800,000. The Re. 
publicans commanded a majority of 103 
in the House and sixteen in the Senate. 
Republicans governed 31. States. Mi- 
chelson’s strategy—and the biting effect 
of the depression—turned the tide in 
1932. 

“It was just routine shoveling,” Mich- 
elson said, “and watching to avoid blun- 
ders.” 

After President Roosevelt’s election, 
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DISASTER: Off Bodkin Point in Chesapeake Bay, flames destroyed the stern- 
wheel S.S. City of Baltimore one evening last week and drove 100 Norfolk- 
bound excursionists into the water. Scores of small craft, summoned -from shore 
by the blazing hull, rescued all but one of the passengers and two of the crew. 

At a Federal board of inquiry Capt. Charles O. Brooks, last to leave the vessel, 
testified that he had seen no water issue from her fire hose. Under cross-examina- 
tion he said he had failed to signal the engine room for pressure: ‘It didn’t oc- 


cur“to me.’ 


en 


as publicity director—and paid him 
$20,800 per year, twice the sum any 
similar position ever before commanded. 

The essence of Michelson’s early 
strategy was to avoid the mimeographed 
handout, which editors usually toss in- 
to the nearest wastebasket. Rather 
than send out canned stories, he wrote 
speeches and statements for Democratic 
names big enough to catch editors’ eyes 
and find a place in their columns. 

To newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, Michelson offered a weekly clip- 
sheet service—“Dispelling the Fog”— 
but few editors used it. Then one of 


Raskob lost his power but Michelson 
stayed on. In 1933 he perfected his 
biggest and best job of organization: 
NRA publicity. To this task he brought 
newspaper routine. NRA _ reporters 
covered NRA hearings and turned in 
their stories to Michelson’s assistant, 
William Hasset, who read copy and pre- 
pared it for -mimeographing. So ac- 
curate were these releases that Wash- 
ington correspondents found it unneces- 
sary to attend the hearings. 

Typical Michelson tactics appeared in 
last year’s national campaign. Col. 
Frank Knox, Republican Vice Presiden- 
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PUBLICITY: Preparing the 
nation’s political and gov- 
ernmental news is a major 
industry in Washington. 
All departments and agen- 
cies, both political parties, 
and countless lobbies em- 
ploy publicity men re- 
cruited from newspaper 
ranks. Like many another, 
Eugene Leggett, executive 
director of the National 
Emergency Council, shares 
administrative duties with 
his newsmaking chores. 
Typical of publicity spe- 
cialists who enter private 
practice is James West, 
once with the Republican 
National Committee, now 
identified with Morgan, 
du Pont, and Bethlehem 
Steel. 


WIDE WORLD 


Charles Michelson took on another job 


tial candidate, made a famous blunder 
in a speech at Allentown, Pa.: “Today 
no life-insurance policy is secure; no 
savings account is safe.” 

Democratic leaders wanted a vitriolic 
reply from Michelson’s’ typewriter. 
Michelson preferred to wait. A few 
days later, President Roosevelt held a 
White House conference with a group of 
life-insurance executives—90 per cent 
Republican. At the end of the session, 
the group offered a statement to the 
press: “Between Jan. 1, 1933, to June 
30 of this year [1936] the combined as- 
sets of all life-insurance companies in 
this country increased more than 


$3,000,000,000 . . . In addition there are’ 


now 2,000,000 more policies in force 

than there were four years ago.” 
Sixty-eight years old (in the 1932-33 

Who’s Who he stopped listing his birth 


date), Michelson is a gray man—hair, * 


habitual clothing, and complexion. His 


eyes are drooping and pouched; his. 


cheeks, creased; his neck, wattled. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Eugene Leggett, NEC 


Last week he gave Democratic lead- 
ers reason to wonder whether he had 
lost his political senses. With party 
strife still echoing over the Supreme 
Court plan’s defeat, Michelson accepted 
a post as publicity director of the Cros- 
ley Radio Corp. Administration strate- 
gists thought that Michelson might have 
picked a better time to double in po- 
litical and commercial life, and Wash- 
ington whisperers made capital of a 
routine development: the day after 
Michelson publicly accepted his new 
job, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission renewed Crosley’s license to 
operate WLW at 500,000 watts—highest 
power permitted any commercial sta- 
tion. 

Michelson accepted his radio position 
with Postmaster General James A. 
Farley’s consent. In Washington the 
story went the rounds that Michelson 
would retain his committee job and 
draw his full salary until he had ne- 
gotiated other private accounts. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Louis Resnick, Social Security -Board 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


Stephen Early, White House 
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William Hard, G.O.P. 


HARRIS & EWING 
James West, free lance 
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MORNING POST: Old Tory 
Daily Fears Night Will Fall 


“When the die-hard readers die The 
Morning Post will die with them.” 

Retired civil servants and ex-army 
officers last week stared moodily from 
the windows of musty London clubs. 
They felt old and weary, and their 
favorite sherries, ports, whiskies, and 
brandies tasted flat. The Post—oldest 
daily newspaper in the British Empire 
—had been sold; rumor said it was 
about to expire. In the quip which had 
dogged it for years, aged readers sensed 
an omen. 

Some loyal subscribers found comfort 
in the announcement of The Post’s new 
proprietor—Baron ‘Camrose, owner of 
The Daily Telegraph—that he intended 
to maintain the Tory oracle as a sepa- 
rate newspaper with its policies un- 
changed. But Fleet Street gossip pre- 
dicted an early merger with the con- 
servative but more progressive Tele- 
graph. 

Since 1931 Post circulation has 
dropped from 141,900 to 116,000; many 
former readers have died, and others 
have tired of its bitter imperialism. In 
short, The Post has been in financial 
trouble for several years, and it seemed 
unlikely that the nobleman, who re- 
putedly paid $750,000 for it, would be 
willing to carry the outdated paper 
very long. 


QUALITY: Like many of its crotch- 
ety subscribers, the aristocratic Post 
can look back to slightly less noble days. 

It was founded in 1772, by a syndicate 
of eleven men including Thomas Chris- 
tie, the Pall Mall auctioneer; John 
Trusler, “the turbulent curate”; and 
Henry Bate, “the fighting parson.” The 
majority of the backers were commer- 
cial men who felt they could save 
money on publicizing their enterprises 
if they owned the medium in which 
their advertisements appeared. The 
first issue came out Nov. 2 as The 
Morning Post and Daily Advertising 
Pamphlet. 

In August, 1776, the daily scored its 
first great beat. On page 3 of its four- 
page issue it printed the American 
Declaration of Independence—44 days 
after the document was signed. 

Bate found that the position of editor 
did not lack excitement. He fought 
three duels as a result of printed state- 
ments. Once he received a call from a 
bully who had been paid to assault him. 
Bate neatly K.O.’d the thug, who in 
turn later beat up the man who had 
hired him. 

Up to 1795 the daily was moderately 
Whig. Then Daniel and Peter Stuart 
acquired it for £600 and gave it a Tory 
bias. In eight years they lifted the 
circulation from 350 to 4,500 and were 
able to sell it for £25,000. The Stuarts 
were considered honest as well as able. 

A succeeding editor, Benjafield, was 
not so scrupulous. It was revealed in 
a libel action that from 1788 to 1790 


he pocketed fat payments from the 
Prince of Wales (later George IV) for 
backing the Prince during the contro- 
versy over the Regency. On one oc- 
casion the paper described the Prince 
as a “charmer of all hearts and an 
Adonis of loveliness.” When a rival 
editor pointed out that the “Adonis” 
was middle-aged, he was promptly 
lodged in jail—apparently at the insti- 
gation of the Prince. 

During the nineteenth century The 
Post gained substantially in prestige 
and influence. Coleridge wrote political 





WIDE WORLD 


Baron Camrose began as an office boy 


essays for it, and Thomas Moore, Robert 
Southey, and William Wordsworth gave 
it first call on some of their finest poems. 
The paper’s Toryism enraged many 
Britons, however, and one editor, 
Nicholas Byrne, was assassinated in his 
office as the penalty for his printed 
opinions. 

In 1852, Algernon Borthwick took 
over the managing editorship and 
strengthened the daily’s conservative, 
imperialistic tone. The polite world 
bought it not only for its literary 
quality but for the views of Lord Pal- 
merston whose sentiments it faithfully 
echoed. By 1881 it was sufficiently es- 
tablished as the journalistic Bible of 
aristocracy for Borthwick (afterward 
Lord Glenesk) to take a risky step: he 
reduced the price of the paper from 3 
pence to 1. A few exclusives were 
shocked, but circulation jumped ten- 
fold. 

Since then The Post has been con- 
sistently reactionary. Even the tide of 
liberalism that set in after the World 
War could not damp its austere arro- 
gance. The journal continued to damn 
practically every concession any govern- 
ment made to the masses, either at 
home or in the dominions. It protested 
angrily against the Irish and Indian 
settlements, snapped occasionally at 
the United States, railed bitterly against 
the Fascist countries, and lavished its 
fiercest hatred on the Soviet Union. 

Narrow-minded ‘and ill-natured, The 





Post has nevertheless been brilliant. 
Among British journals, only The Man- 
chester Guardian has equaled it in 
literary quality. Like a former con- 
tributor, Dr. Samuel Johnson} it has 
made little effort to be either tolerant 
or pleasant, but it has used the English 
language like a master. 


BROTHERS: Lord Camrose, Welsh- 
born descendant of Flemish Huguenots, 
started his newspaper career at 14: he 
was then William Ewert Berry, office 
boy and reporter for The Merthyr 
Tydfil (Wales) Times. In 1901, when 
he was 22, he had saved enough to 
launch in London The Advertising 
World, whose original staff consisted of 
himself and an office boy. Gomer Berry, 
a brother, presently joined them, and 
after an eight-year struggle they had 
enough money to purchase several ath- 
letic publications and start The Penny 
Illustrated Paper. The new publica- 
tions were profitable. In 1915 they were 
able to buy. their first great newspaper, 
The Sunday Times. 

In association with Edward Mauger 
lliffe they went after more lucrative 
publishing properties, acquiring The 
Graphic, The Daily Graphic, The By- 
stander, The Financial Times, and the 
Cassell publications. In 1924 they pur- 
chased a string of provincial journals 
from Lords Rothermere and Beaver- 
brook, and combined them with their 
London holdings to form Allied News- 
papers. 

Presently the brothers were in a po- 
sition to pay $27,000,000 for The Daily 
Sketch and $47,500,000 for The Amalga- 
mated Press comprising more than a 
hundred magazines and trade papers. 
In 1927 they acquired The Daily Tele- 
graph from Lord Burnham. And with- 


“out giving away insurance policies, 


furniture sets, books, or other promo- 
tion items dear to British journalism, 
they have boosted Telegraph circulation 
from 100,000 to 532,000. 

They are now the largest newspaper 
publishers in the world, surpassing both 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook on circu- 
lation alone. Between them: Lords 
Camrose and Kemsley (Gomer Berry) 
control 32 papers whose subscribers 
total 9,700,000. Their closest rival is 
Rothermere, whose nine papers—in- 
cluding The Daily Mail—are bought by 
5,300,000 Britons. 

Camrose, who last January bought 
out his brother’s share of The Tele- 
graph, knows news forward and, back- 
ward but seldom changes the established 
policy of the papers he acquires. A 
stocky, kindly man, he dresses quietly, 
dislikes fashionable society, and has 
finally given up golf after twenty years 
of vain effort to improve his game. 

Kemsley, who is more interested in 
the advertising than the editorial side, 
makes more of a splash. His clothes 
follow the fashion, and his Rolls-Royce 
is driven by the best-liveried chauffeur 
in Fleet Street. 

Neither of the brothers is worrying 
much about who will carry on the busi- 
ness when they retire. The proportion 
of sons to daughters in the Camrose 
family is 4 to 4; in the Kemsley house- 
hold, 6 to 1. 
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SYPHILIS: War on 12,000,000 
Cases Progresses on 2 Fronts 


When Dr. Thomas H. Parran Jr. took 
over the Surgeon Generalship of the 
United States Public Health Service 
more than a year ago, he straightway 
unleashed a gigantic drive against ve- 
nereal diseases. Syphilis and gonorrhea, 
words once taboo and used only in the 
privacy of doctors’ offices or as topics 
for poolroom pornography, soon got 
headline positions in the nation’s news- 
papers. Vivid posters made people con- 
scious of dry-as-dust statistics; one that 
bears the ominous message “Syphilis 
Strikes One out of Every 10 Adults” has 
been reprinted 10,000,000 times. 

Last week Reynal & Hitchcock pub- 
lished Dr. Parran’s Shadow on the Land: 
Syphilis (301 pages, 71,000 words. $2.50). 
The Surgeon General’s first book sum- 
marizes a mass of useful if mostly un- 
pleasant information. 


® The syphilis germ—Spirochaeta pal- 
lida—is an organism that looks like a 
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fine coil of hair under the microscope. 
It cannot penetrate normal skin, but in 
one or two hours squirms through the 
tiniest scratch. About 12,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States play host to 
the spirochete; half of them have ac- 
quired the disease innocently—by cas- 
ual physical contact or via syphilitic 
parents. Dr. Parran estimates that 
“every case ... gives rise to one new 
case.” 


® Like cancer, syphilis may be difficult 
to detect. Most typical first-stage clue: 
a chancre—a hard, cylindrical ulcer— 
appearing at the point of germ entry 
12 to 40 days after contact. But chancres 
often simulate fever blisters or cold 
sores. Hence microscopic unveiling of 
the wriggling spirochetes is always nec- 
essary. 


e “It has been said that the Negro 
slave brought to America malaria and 
hookworm disease. If he did, the white 
man paid him back with usury by giving 
him tuberculosis and syphilis.” The 
syphilis rate for Negroes is six times 
that for whites. 


© Treatment of early syphilis takes fif- 
teen months; many avoid treatment al- 








cogether or drop in for bismuth or Sal- 
varsan doses “every now and then.” 
Economically speaking, this is bad busi- 
ness. Those suffering from the disease 
have an effective working life ten years 
below that of the average man. In a 
roundup of 46 railroads with 600,000 
employes, Dr. Parran found only nine 
companies required routine blood tests 
for syphilis. One unexamined engineer 
raced his locomotive through two red 
lights and crashed into an excursion 
train; belated examination showed he 
was a syphilitic. 


© The first outbreak of syphilis in the 
United States hit Boston in 1646 and 
“raised a scandal upon the town and 
country.” Yet it took the World War 
and qualms about syphilis-disabled sol- 
diers to spur public-health grants. In 
1918 Congress set up a Division of Ve- 
nereal Diseases and chipped in $200,000 
for operating expenses. 


® A year before Congress passed on the 
new division, Dr. Parran joined the 
Public Health Service. He was already 
“troubled by the human anguish due 
to ... syphilis.” In 1926 he went to 
Denmark to see what was being done 
about the problem there. The Danish 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ARCHEOLOGY: Last winter an expedition from 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
unearthed an ancient palace at Megiddo (Arma- 
geddon) biblical battle site of Western Palestine. 
In the corner of an out-of-the-way room, spades 
first uncovered a gleam of gold, then a cache of 
gold and jewelry. The hoard, including. lapis 
lazuli and ivory objects—samples of which were 
posed for Chicago photographers last week—was 
hidden away by royalty more than 3,000 years 
ago to keep it safe from the looting of invad- 
ing armies. 
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record of 2,500 cases the previous year 
didn’t impress him. Two years ago he 
went back, and this time it was a dif- 
ferent story: despite an increasing pop- 

_ ulation, Denmark had cut the number 
of cases to 648 annually. “Here was 
evidence that syphilis was not the im- 
mutable plague most of my countrymen 
seemed to think.” 


ACTION: The present national drive 
is based on a threefold platform: “Find 
syphilis, treat syphilis, teach syphilis.” 
Brightly coloréd posters and magazine 
features may set people chattering 
about venereal diseases, but only or- 
ganized group action can bring practical 
results. 

The first example of municipal re- 
sponse to the campaign is the Chicago 
Board of Health’s “find syphilis” pro- 
gram. A million citizens are to receive 
blanks asking one simple yes-no ques- 
tion: “In strict confidence and at no 
expense to you, would you like to be 
given, by your own physician, a blood 
test for syphilis?” Last week 250,000 
government-supplied envelopes carried 
the first batch of queries. 
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PYORRHEA: Harvard Instructors 
Back a Three-Year-Old Theory 


Normal teeth squat firmly in the jaw’s 
bony niches. Sheathing their roots is a 
protecting tissue—the peridental mem- 
brane—which tightens the _ tooth-in- 
socket fit and serve as a small-scale 
shock absorber. These jacket-like cush- 
ions must be well fed; they demand 
their share of the body’s food resources. 

Lack of tissue nourishment may lead 
to infection—pyorrhea, for instance. In 
this disease, germs attack the peridental 
tissues, pus forms, and the gums be- 
come inflamed; then the bacteria slither 
down and start eating into jawbone 
sockets. Badly loosened teeth may drop 
out as a late-stage result. 

Resistance-building diets often aid 
pyorrheic patients, but the cause of 
dentistry’s most-publicized disease is 
still wrapped in controversy. 

Three years ago Prof. Albert Szent- 
Gyorgyi of the University of Szeged in- 
jected pyorrhea-stricken fellow Hun- 
garians with scurvy-preventing Vitamin 
C. The shots, he reported, brought fa- 
vorable reactions. Last week two Har- 
vard Dental School instructors, Drs. 
Paul Boyle and David Weisberger, 
echoed the professor’s observations. 

Dr. Boyle fed guinea pigs on diets low 
in Vitamin C content and gave them 
severe cases of..pyorrhea. Dr. Weis- 
berger studied 48 human patients: 23 
had subnormal amounts of the vitamin 
in their blood, and all bore markedly 
pyorrheic teeth; 10 with higher Vitamin 
C levels were suffering mild cases of 
the disease; among 15 normal-blood 
cases, only one had dental worries. 

Commenting on their investigations, 
the Harvard Dental Record stated that 
Vitamin C treatment for pyorrhea “can 
be adopted with safety ... and... prob- 
ably should be adopted as a routine 
measure in addition to but not in place 
of other recognized forms of therapy.” 
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DAVIS CUP: Americans Win It 
And Worry About Keeping It 


Donated in 1900 by Dwight F. Davis, 
a Harvard undergraduate, the Davis 
Cup—symbol of world supremacy in 
amateur tennis—is really a punch bowl. 
By 1922 space for necessary inscriptions 
was exhausted, and a tray was pur- 
chased in New York; later England 
added an ebony base—and now there’s 
room enough for winners’ names 
through 1960. All told, the three-piece 
trophy cost some $2,000. 

Last week at Wimbledon, England, 
the United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation completed a ten-year quest for 
the cup—after spending more than 
$100,000 for traveling expenses, players’ 
support, and professional teachers. Re- 
trieving of the trophy may make it a 
sound investment. 

Increased spectator interest—mainly 
the result of renewed player interest— 
is certain to boost gate receipts at 
every important tournament. And the 
U.S.L.T.A. will play host to the inter- 
zone finalists and the cup challenger; 
that alone should net $50,000. 

Complete recovery depends on Ameri- 


ca’s retaining the cup; hence the 
U.S.L.T.A. still has some worries. Don. 
ald Budge’s clean sweep of both Singles 
and doubles gained him undisputed rank 
as the world’s best player—and might 
well lead him into professional ranks 
Last week he seemed unlikely to ac. 
cept the opportunity of fattening his 
meager purse with a probable $100,009 
for a Winter indoor tour; he announce 
that he and Mako would sail for 
Australia in October. 

With or without Budge, the associa. 
tion must begin a search for promising 
youngsters to defend the cup. Cali. 
fornia offers three of the best bets: 

Wayne Sabin, 21, seventeenth in the 
national ranking. Given an outside 
chance for a cup berth, Sabin took over 
the “bull pen” work this year for the 
Davis Cup team. While warming up 
the chosen five, he showed much prom- 
ise for the future. 

Robert L. Riggs, 19, America’s fourth 
best player. Last week Riggs won the 
fifteenth annual Sea Bright, N.J., invi- 
tation tournament when the former 
Davis Cupper, Wilmer Allison of Texas, 
defaulted in the finals because of a 
strained back. Riggs tried out for the 
1937 team, but lack of experience in 
international competition eliminated 
him from the squad. 

Joseph R. Hunt, 18, ninth in rank. 
Hunt lost to Allison in the Sea Bright 
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INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICA'S CUP: Last Saturday the opening race of the international yacht- 
ing classic off Newport, R.I., gave the spectator fleet few thrills. A whisper 
of a breeze pushed Harold S. Vanderbilt’s Ranger and T.O.M. Sopwith’s En- 
deavour II over the 30-mile windward-and-return course at a slow-motion pace. 
A mile ahead at the turning buoy, Ranger (left above) headed homeward and 
passed within 50 feet of the outward-bound English sloop. Ranger won the 
slack-sailed contest by 17 minutes 5 seconds. Monday, sailing a 30-mile trian- 
gular course, Ranger gave Endeavour a worse licking—by 18 minutes 32 seconds. 
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quarter-finals. During the match he 
displayed a quick temper—that may 
ruin his chances for the cup team. Hunt 
was also trial horse this year. 

The Sea Bright tournament uncovered 
“giant killer” in Frank D. Guernsey 
jr. of Florida. Playing on grass for 
the first time, the 20-year-old Rice 
Institute undergraduate defeated Sid- 
ney B. Wood Jr., 1931 British champion, 
and Arthur Hendrix, tenth ranking 
American, before losing to Riggs in the 
quarter-finals. 
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HEADLINER: A Rich Mixture of 
Beer, Baseball, Bachelorhood 









Pacing up and down his heavily 
rugged office floor, Col. Jacob Ruppert 
nervously consulted a news ticker. He 
read: New York 11, Cleveland 3. His 
Yankees had won the 1936 pennant— 
put he feared it was just a misprint, and 
his friends couldn’t persuade him to re- 
lax until the ticker had pounded out the 
details. 

That’s the Colonel’s temperament in 
baseball matters. Unless the Yankees 
pile up at least a ten-run lead going in- 
to the final innings, he shivers, turns 
up the collar of his coat, and leaves the 
park with an “Ach, I can’t stand it.” 

In his sand-lot days, young Jake fan- 
cied himself something of an outfielder. 
But life was mapped out on another 
course that made a major-league ca- 
reer impossible. After he graduated 
from grammar school, where he was 
weak in studies and strong in tugs-of- 
war, his beer-baron father hired him— 
at $10 a week. Said Jacob Senior: “A 
man who works from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
can’t spend more. than $10 a week and 
get the proper amount of sleep.” 

The boy stuck conscientiously to kegs 
and when he was 29 the entire business 
was turned over to him. Prominent in 
local politics, he became a member of 
Gov. David B. Hill’s. staff and won a 
Colonel title. In 1899 Tammany sent 
him to the House of Representatives— 
a post he held eight years by proving 
himself a faithful party man on all 
questions. 

In those days Ruppert’s hobby was 
horses. He built up an impressive stable, 
including Guy Axworthy, famous trot- 
ter. But one evening he chanced to 
hear a speech by Charles Evans Hughes, 
decrying the evils of gambling. It made 
such an impression on Ruppert that he 
sold out his entire turf interest. 

Although an ardent fan of the popu- 
lar New York Giants, he teamed up 
with Capt. Wm. Tillinghast L. Huston 
in 1915 and purchased the down-and- 
out New York Yankees. Eight years 
later he bought out Captain Huston and 
took entire command. 

Ruppert’s greatest stroke—be it fore- 
sight or sheer luck—was taking an ex- 
pensive flyer on Babe Ruth. To acquire 
control of the budding home-run king, 
he paid $100,000 in cash and lent the 
Boston Red Sox owners $350,000. 

Despite annual salary disputes, which 
netted great amounts of free publicity, 
Ruth and Ruppert understood each 
other perfectly. Ruth knew no one else 
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Colonel Ruppert prefers to remain a bachelor 


could afford to pay him such wages 
(peak in 1930 and 1931—$80,000 a year). 
Ruppert always referred to his gate at- 
traction as plain “Ruth,” never the 
more heroic “Babe.” 

Aug. 5 is the Yankee owner’s 70th 
birthday. Gray-haired, gray-mustached, 
he claims that baseball has made him 
feel twenty years younger. But two set- 
backs—prohibition cost him millions 
and he sank a fortune in the Florida 
land boom—added twenty years, so he’s 
all even. 

Still, he manages to get along. Dur- 
ing the depression he bought up proper- 
ty at rock-bottom prices; one acquisi- 
tion was a 36-story building on Fifth 
Avenue, left vacant by the Bank of the 
United States and now turned into the 
Ruppert Building. He was the largest 


individual backer of Admiral Byrd’s” 


1933 Antarctic expedition. 

In the Winter Colonel Ruppert lives 
on upper Fifth Avenue, New York; Sum- 
mers he spends in Garrison, N.Y., on the 
Hudson River. He collects Chinese por- 
celains and monkeys (“such friendly 
little things”). 

Devoutly ‘Catholic, Ruppert was born 
in Yorkville (New York City’s German 
section), and he has a Teutonic accent 





which shows up when he becomes ex- 
cited. 

Look for Ruppert in a ringside seat at 
almost any important prizefight and in 
the front row whenever a new show 
opens on Broadway. Otherwise he 
keeps out of the public eye and, when 
not at his office or the Yankee Stadium, 
is likely to be on board his yacht Yankee 
with half a dozen old friends. 

He likes brunettes but he prefers to 
remain a bachelor. “Of course every- 
one should get married. It’s the only 
sensible thing to do. But I'll remain 
single.” 

Happy-faced and carefree—as long as 
the Yankees keep on winning—he looks 
ahead contentedly. The beer business 
is booming and he recently spent $850,- 
000 increasing the seating capacity of 
the Yankee Stadium to 80,000: “And I'll 
see it filled and 20,000 turned away in 
the not-distant future.” To insure 
Yankee prosperity for years to come, 
he operates a chain of fourteen minor- 
league baseball teams, with the main 
test laboratory in Newark, N.J. The 
Newark Bears are winners, too: at pres- 
ent they are running away with the In- 
ternational League race. That’s the 
way Ruppert likes it. 
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SCREEN: Queen of Burlesque 
Changes Name and Profession 


Louise Hovick, under the exotic label 
of Gypsy Rose Lee, achieved no little 
fame as the foremost exponent of the 
strip tease. Her highly developed tech- 
nique for playing on a burlesque au- 
dience’s imagination—before leaving 
nothing to the imagination—earned her 
a role in the last edition of the “Follies.” 
Then Darryl F. Zanuck rode out of the 
West and carried her back to the Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox lot—reputedly pay- 
ing $25,000 for her contract with Schu- 
bert. 

Zanuck wasn’t the only bidder for 
the ex-burlesque queen’s services. Sam- 
uel Goldwyn and RKO-Radio* also were 
convinced that the name of Gypsy Rose 
Lee would be a box-office draw. Wheth- 
er they were right or not will never be 
known. In You Can't Have Everything, 
Gypsy Rose Lee makes her screen debut 
under the anonymity of the name that 
appears on her birth certificate, and 
the latest releases from the studio’s 
publicity staff refer to her only as 
Louise Hovick, adding—perhaps cau- 
tiously, perhaps with an eye for the 
double entendre—that she is “a well- 
known figure on the New York stage.” 

When Zanuck gave her a contract, 
he knew that even a pasteurized version 
of the strip tease would not be permit- 
ted on the screen. It didn’t occur to 
him that his new acquisition—despite 


*For a role in “She’s Got That Swing” 
RKO-Radio has since enlisted Ada Leonard 
from the strip-tease ranks. 
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her praiseworthy intention of wearing 
clothes—might also be debarred. It was 
the public—rather than the Hays office 
—that acted as censor, swamping the 
studio with letters protesting her ap- 
pearance. 

Remembering that other performers 
—notably Fanny Brice, Bert Lahr, and 
Jimmy Savo—were allowed to graduate 
from burlesque to screen and stage, the 
studio felt that Gypsy Rose Lee was 
the victim of an unwarrantable perse- 
cution. The protesters received a form 
letter. Theme: Fair Play: “We are not 
seeking to exploit her through sensa- 
tionalism ... and we are asking that 
you judge her worthiness as a screen 
artist solely in the light of her future 
appearances.” 

Judged solely on her present screen 
appearance, Gypsy Rose by any other 
name has a long row to hoe. On other 
counts “You Can’t Have Everything” 
comes close to disproving its title’s con- 
tention. It has in fact-the Ritz Broth- 
ers (Al, Harry, and Jimmy), Alice Faye, 
Don Ameche, Charles Winninger, Tony 
Martin, Rubinoff and his violin (a 206- 
year-old $100,000 Stradivarius, by cour- 
tesy of the Romanoffs and the revolu- 
tion), and an excellent Gordon and 
Revel score. 

The story is another recrudescence of 
the backstage theme, but it serves. 
Chief service is the ample opportunity it 
gives the Ritz Brothers to exhibit their 
three-way split personality. 


— 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Stella Dallas (United Artists)e After 
twelve years Samuel, Goldwyn ‘brings 
this story of mother loye and sacrifice 
back to the screen; the dramatization 





Three’s a matter of crowding when Louise Hovick sings tor the Ritz Brothers 






























Anne Shirley: Stella Dallas’ daughter 


of Olive Higgins Prouty’s best seller was 
his first production in 1925, when he 
founded Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., Ltd, 
and became an independent producer. 
The 1937 version has a modern back- 
ground. Otherwise, the simple story of 
Laurel (Anne Shirley) and her es- 
tranged parents—the sensitive and well- 
bred Stephen Dallas (John Boles), the 
faithful, but hopelessly vulgar Stella 
(Barbara Stanwyck)—is rooted in the 
same situations that gave the silent- 
screen audiences poignant drama and a 
good cry. The cast—including Barbara 
O’Neil and Alan Hale—is all that even 
Goldwyn could ask, but it is King Vi- 
dor’s top-notch direction and the su- 
perior dialoguing of Victor Heerman 
and Sarah Mason that give new vigo! 
to a dated tear-jerker. 
Topper (Metro-Goldwyn-Maye1 

fatal automobile crash precipitates a 


good-natured but fast-living couple 
(Constance Bennett, Cary Grant) into 
the next world. As transparent wraiths 
—with the disconcerting ability to ma- 
terialize at will—husband and wife are 


overcome with remorse by the realiza- 
tion that they have never performed a 
good deed in their brief but hectic span. 
They proceed to remedy the situation 
by taking in hand a sedate and hen- 
pecked banker (Roland Young) and 
teaching him the joy of living. Expert- 
ly produced by Hal Roach and spiced 
with some of the cleverest camera tricks 
to date, this adaptation of the late 
Thorne Smith’s novel achieves bright 
and airy comedy with none of the grue- 
some overtones inherent in the subject 
matter. 

Hideaway (RKO-Radio): Amid inde- 
fatigable sallies of elementary humor, 
the season’s low in screen stories and 
direction gives a rambling account of 
an up-State hillbilly who captures 4 
gang of New York racketeers without 
valor aforethought. Fred Stone is the 
chief victim in the cast. 
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BAND: Maestro Goldman Seeks 
To Boost the Brasses’ Standing 


Edwin Franko Goldman has wearied 
of the great open spaces. For the past 
twenty Summers he and his 60-man 
pand have played classical music for 
New York’s masses gathered in the 
city’s public parks. But he says a con- 
cert hall is the proper setting for his 
musicians—and last week he decided to 
do something about it. 

The 59-year-old conductor blames an 
unjustified snobbery for the public’s be- 
lief that bands can’t produce worthy 
music; at Kismet Temple, Brooklyn, 
during October and November, he in- 
tends to quash this misconception. If 
successful, Goldman _ will continue 
through the Winter—at a 75-cent en- 
trance fee; “music must be democra- 
tized.” He hasn’t yet decided whether 
to break with tradition and take his 
men out of the dark blue, naval-like 
uniforms they generally wear. 

Numerous American bands have tak- 
en long tours and given indoor concerts, 
of course, but never before has one set- 
tled down to a formal indoor season of 
classical fare. Dr. Goldman thinks the 
time has come: there are some 100,000 
bands in the United States, and more 
than a million children are playing regu- 


larly in high-school organizations; in 
other words, the country is fast produc- 
ing a fine crop of instrumentalists. 


Actually, the problem is producing 
first-rate conductors. Outstanding band- 
masters are rare; they occur about one 
ina generation. Currently, Goldman is 
the lone star, and his predecessors en- 
joyed the same exclusive prominence. 

One of the earliest of all was James 
Wiggin of East Barrington, N.H., who 
founded his band in 1832. Its present- 
day successor toots away under E. E. 
Wiggin, descendant of James. 

Next came the Barnum of bandmas- 
ters—sometimes ranked as America’s 
best—Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore (1829- 
92). This Irish immigrant adored the 
lavish possibilities of his profession and 
occasionally spiced his performances 
with cannon and pealing bells. 

Gilmore was particularly proud of the 
largest bass drum his times had ever 
seen—25 feet in circumference. Such 
an instrument wouldn’t appeal to the 
modern Goldman—he has _ troubles 
enough with an ordinary-sized one. A 
good musicianly drummer, he claims, is 
the rarest bird in any band. 

Although Gilmore’s spectacular shows 
were missed after his death, there was 
a young man ready to step into his 
place. John Philip Sousa’s band ab- 
sorbed many Gilmore veterans and soon 
won international standing. 

Sousa claimed his earliest inspiration 
for good music came from concerts by 
the well-known Franko family. This 
group of pianists and violinists included 
Dr. Goldman’s mother, as well as a cou- 
ple of uncles and aunts. The present 
band king, in turn, maintains that 
Sousa’s accomplishments confirmed his 
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NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


Edwin F. Goldman: top band man 





ambitions to have the-best band in the 
world. 

But before Goldman’s reign there was 
to appear one more monarch of the 
brasses. For eleven years Arthur Pryor 
was Sousa’s solo trombonist; then he 
branched off with his own group, and 
after Sousa’s death became the coun- 
try’s bandstand idol. Born in St. Joseph, 
Mo., Pryor at 6 unearthed the town’s 
only trombone, mastered it, and joined 
his father’s band. Evolving a new tech- 
nique, he raised this lowly instrument 
to its present important place. 

Goldman, the best-trained musician of 
the lot, carried into band work his 
training under Toscanini. Solo cornet- 
ist at the Metropolitan Opera for ten 
years, he learned how the world’s great- 
est conductors went about their busi- 
ness. In 1912 he began applying his 
knowledge to bands. He demanded 
grueling rehearsals, supervised each in- 
strumentalist personally, and even 
marked the score with red-ink “breath- 
ing spots.” 

“Just like a kindergarten” many a 
man has grumbled at the time. But 
they are well rewarded for the hard 
work. The more formal symphonies, 
always weakest in the wind section, will 
snap up a Goldman-trained man any 
time they can get one. 


— 


SHAKESPEARE: Stadium Leader 
Pays His Respects to the Poet 


Claude Debussy once said of Edgar 
Allan Poe: “He struck an entirely new 
note. I shall have to find its equivalent 
in music.” 

From earliest times composers have 
turned to literature for inspiration. One 
of Poe’s poems also gave Rachmaninoff 
the basis of his favorite work, “The 
Bells,” a choral symphony; Moliére and 
Goethe beckoned scores of tune build- 
ers; generations of Russian composers 
drew heavily on their. national idol, 
Pushkin. 

Last week in New York, George King 
Raudenbush gave a Lewisohn Stadium 
audience a bird’s-eye view of Shake- 
spearean music. The conductor had a 
wealth of material to choose from— 
hardly any composer of the first rank 
has neglected the Bard. The program 
started with Arthur Honneger’s prelude 
for “The Tempest,” which has all the 
dissonant fury of a good storm but com- 
paratively little of the true Elizabethan 
spirit. There followed a varied range 
of Richard Strauss, Berlioz, Nicolai, 
Mendelssohn, and Tchaikovsky. 

The fascination of Shakespeare has 
been unending. Gounod, Verdi, and Liszt 
are only a few of the others who have 
written notable Shakespearean music. 
Beethoven dreamed of composing a 
“Hamlet” overture but died before its 
completion. In addition to his “Romeo 
and Juliet” symphony, heard last week, 
Berlioz also found inspiration in “The 
Tempest,” “King Lear,” and “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Raudenbush’s repertoire hit some in- 
teresting high spots. It served mainly 
to show what strikingly diverse ideas 
could come from a single source. 
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TRANSITION 





BORN: To Edward F. (Eddy) Du- 
chin, 28, ex-druggist, now a pianist and 
fashionable orchestra leader, and the 
former Marjorie de Loosey Oecelrichs, 
socially prominent New York interior 
decorator, who was dropped from the 
Social Register when she married Du- 
chin in 1935; a son, at Harbor Hospital, 
New York, July 28. 

BIRTHDAY: George Bruce Cortel- 
you, President McKinley’s secretary; 
first Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
Postmaster General, and Secretary of 
the Treasury under Theodore Roosevelt; 
Republican National Committee chair- 
man 1904-07; and retired president of 
New York Consolidated Gas Co.; 75, 
July 26. 


«+«-Col. Edward Mandell House, war- 
time adviser to President Wilson, for- 
mer neighbor and friend of President 
Franklin Roosevelt, 79, July 26. He 
celebrated in bed, recovering from an 
attack of neuritis, at his Manchester, 
Mass., Summer home. 


««-George Foster Peabody, retired 
banker and philanthropist, 86, July 27. 
The heads of the Smith and Vassar Col- 
lege music departments gave a recital 
for him at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


...Gen. Ballington Booth, son of the 
Salvation Army’s founder, and organizer 
and founder of the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica (society devoted to rehabilitation of 
human derelicts), 80, July 28—“too busy 
to be interviewed” at his Blue Point, 
Long Island, home. 


..-Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy, 
54, July 29. As Minister of the Italian 
Navy he reviewed the first squadron of 
his Adriatic fleet anchored at Riccione, 
where he often spends week ends to 
escape Rome’s Summer heat. 


«+» Booth Tarkington, novelist (“Pen- 
rod,” “Alice Adams,” “Monsieur Beau- 
caire”’), 68, July 29, spent working on 


The Earl of Jersey and his Countess 





ACME 


The Eddy Duchins: parents 


a new novel and a series of magazine 
short stories at his Kennebunkport, 
Maine, Summer home. 

ENGAGED: Jane Holt, sister of 
United States Senator Rush Holt.(West 
Virginia Democrat) and his Washing- 
ton hostess, and Ralph K. Chase, Mar- 
itime Commission attorney. 

MARRIED: George Francis. Child 
Villiers, ninth Earl of Jersey, Vis- 
count Villiers of Dartford, Baron Vil- 
liers of Hoo,. Viscount Grandison of 
Limerick, 27, and: Virginia. Cherrill 
(Virginia Cherrill Adler Leach), 29, 
American-born screen actress who ap- 
peared with Charlie Chaplin in “City 
Lights”; in London. The Earl and Miss 
Cherrill were married a week after a 
London court decreed an absolute di- 
vorce for the first Countess, the for- 
mer Patricia Kenneth Richards of New 
South Wales. 


..- Forrest (Spec) Towns, the Univer- 
sity of Georgia’s Olympic hurdling 
champion, and Martha Eberhardt, Uni- 
versity of Georgia student, on the run- 





Booth Tarkington (left) worked on his birthday 


ning track in the university Stadium 
at Athens, Ga. 
. . . 

DIVORCED: William Ellery Leon. 
ard, 61, poet and- University 6f Wiscop. 
sin English professor, for ‘the secong 
time by his third wife and former sty. 
dent, Grace Golden Leonard, 29, iy 
Madison, Wis., on grounds of cruel ang 
inhuman treatment. Frightened by 
train at 3, Leonard for the past 26 years 
has suffered from agoraphobia—an yp. 
reasoning fear of open places, which 
confines him to an area of a few blocks 
around his home on the Wisconsin 
campus; beyond this limit: “I am over. 
whelmed with a feeling of insecurity 
that I can’t get back.” Leonard's first 
wife, an hereditary insanity Victim, 
committed suicide in 1911; his secong 
wife divorced him after twenty years, 
The third Mrs. Leonard divorced him 
in May, 1936; just a month later they 
were reconciled: “Does not any woman, 
marrying ... enter a ‘prison’ of some 
sort?” 

ARRIVED: Fannie Hurst, 47, novel- 
ist, her husband, Jacques Danielson, 
and a white Pekingese named Fiorenzo, 
in New York, from a tour of Arabia, 
Palestine, Italy, France, and Austria, 
Miss Hurst “found no peace” abroad. 
“Looking at the Brooklyn shore this 
morning, I saw a milk wagon, and there 
was joy in my heart. I knew I would 
be awakened by the jangle of milk wag- 
ons rather than the beating of drums.” 


««e-James H. R. Cromwell, co-author 
of “In Defense of Capitalism,” and his 
wife, the former Doris Duke, tobacco 
heiress, in New York, from a three- 
month tour of Europe and North 
Africa. In Moscow, police, militia, and 
the OGPU detained Cromwell two hours 
for snapping pictures he could have 
bought on postcards: “Ridiculous .. .” 
he commented. “Communism doesn't 
exist any longer there . . . Russia is lean- 
ing back toward chaos ... people own 
their own homes, own bonds, accept in- 
heritances, just as in capitalistic coun- 
tries.” From Finland, Cromwell sent a 
copy of his book to Dictator Joseph 
Stalin. 
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...The four freed Scottsboro Negroes 
in New York, from Decatur, Ala., with 
their lawyer, Samuel Leibowitz, who 
said he would bar any exploitation of 
the boys and would place them with a 
responsible Negro organization. Each 
wants to study for a career: musician, 
doctor, teacher, and skilled mechanic. 
Roy Wright, youngest of the quartet, 
commented: “People ask us how we 
like freedom .. . they haven’t let 
us find out yet ...I wish I could just 
go around like anybody else for a little 
while.” At a New York Hippodrome 
mass meeting, Leibowitz demanded four 
of the five convicted Scottsboro boys be 
freed within two years, under the terms 
of an agreement he made with Albert 
A. Carmichael, Alabama Attorney Gen- 
eral, 














...Henry Morgenthau Jr., 46, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, his wife, and 
three children, Henry III, Robert, and 
Joan, in Honolulu for a vacation, from 
Washington and Los Angeles, where 
they stopped off for lunch with Shirley 
Temple. 













DEPARTED: John Roosevelt, young- 
est son of the President, from Vienna 
the day before Peggy Anne Landon, 
daughter of ex-Gov. Alfred. M. Landon 


capital. 


... Madeleine Carroll, 31, screen actress, 
and Capt. Philip Astley, her hus- 
band, from New York, for a European 
vacation. They plan a cruise through 
the canals of France. 













Honolulu vacation. 
Volcano erupting.” 


of Kansas, arrived in the Austrian 


.«. Shirley Temple, 8, screen star, with 
her parents, the George Temples, from 
San Pedro, -Calif., for a sixteen-day 
“I hope I see a 
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Louella Parsons and Sally Eilers saw the Pope 


RECEIVED: By Pope Pius XI, at 
Castel Gandolfo, Italy, Louella O. Par- 
sons, Hollywood gossip columnist, and 
Sally Eilers, screen actress. 

JAILED: In London, for failure to 
provide bail on a drunkenness charge, 
Lady Mary Heath, 40, first woman flyer 
to loop the loop, three times previously 
convicted of drunkenness. This time, 
police said Lady Heath knocked off a 
man’s hat and disturbed the peace in 
the Strand by playing tunes with a 
comb and a piece of paper. After a 
1929 Cleveland Air Races crash, her 
physicians reported Lady Heath subject 
to periods of “irrationality.” 

For shooting Count Charles 
Chambrun, 62, former 


FREED: 
Pineton de 
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Bette Davis: too much sun 
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French Ambassador to Rome, in a Paris 
railway station Mar. 17, Mme. Made- 
leine La Ferriére (Magda de Fon- 
tanges), who claimed his “poisonous 
lies” shattered her three-month romance 
(“unforgettable hours of love”) with 
Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy. The 
Duce’s self-termed mistress supposedly 
owed her freedom to a lurid 100-page 
diary which authorities claimed would 
create a fresh scandal involving other 
celebrated Europeans if read in open 


court. After a Paris court had sen- 
tenced her to a year in prison, the 
sentence was suspended. Mme. La 


Ferriére’s pistol spree cost her a $3.75 
fine and 4 cents (1 franc) in damages to 
the Count. 





CONVICTED: By a Brooklyn, N.Y., 
jury, for the murder of Sam Drukman, 
Fred J. Hull, 54. Last year he (and 
Meyer and Harry Luckman) received a 
20-year Sing Sing sentence for second- 
degree murder. Hull appealed and won 
a retrial, but lost the gamble: last week 
another jury convicted him of murder 
in the first degree—with a mandatory 
sentence to the electric chair. 








DEDICATED: The $500,000 Montfau- 
con battle monument, a 175-foot Doric 
shaft designed by John Russell Pope, 
New York architect, to commemorate 
the American First Army victory in 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive, 1918. 
President Roosevelt broadcast a good- 
will message from his yacht, Potomac. 
Speakers at Montfaucon: President Al- 
bert Lebrun of France, Gen. John J. 
Pershing, wartime A.E.F. Commander, 
and Marshal Henri Pétain, French war 
hero. 

SICK LIST: Bette Davis (Ruth 
Elizabeth Davis Nelson), 29, film star 
(sunstroke, from two days on the beach 
near her Summer home at Carpinteria, 
90 miles north of Hollywood): confined 
to a darkened room, where she may 
have to stay a month. 


..»Michael MacWhite, 54, popular 
Irish Free State Minister to Washing- 
ton and former French Foreign Legion- 
aire (pneumonia): making “nice pro- 
gress” at Emergency Hospital, Wash- 
ington. 

DIED: Alfredo Codona, 43, world’s 
foremost aerial trapeze performer un- 
til he was injured four years ago, by 
suicide, in Long Beach, Calif., a few 
seconds after he fatally shot his ex-wife, 
Vera Bruce, 31, his partner in “The 
Flying Codonas.” Codona’s first wife, 
Lillian Leitzel, another famous aerialist, 
crashed to death in 1931 while per- 
forming in Copenhagen. 


... Adolph Edward Wuppermann, 65, 
Angostura-Wuppermann Corp. (Angos- 
tura Bitters) president, and brother of 
Frank and Ralph Morgan, actors, of 
heart trouble, at his Greenwich, Conn., 
home. 


..- Charles E. Hires, 85, Hires root- 
beer company founder and board chair- 
man, of a stroke, at his Haverford, Pa., 
home. 
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EDUCATION 





PENNSYLVANIA: University 
To Help Solve Civic Problems 


In anticipation of its 1940 bicenten- 
nial, the University of Pennsylvania 
will start a drive this Fall to raise 
money for endowment* and expansion 
of its physical plant. From the funds 
which the university hopes to secure, 
officials plan to spend $12,500,000 for 
development of undergraduate and 
graduate school faculties, establishment 
of more scholarships and fellowships, 
financing of new chemistry and library 
buildings, and expanding the work of 
the university museum. 

Last week Dr. Thomas S. Gates, who 
gave up a J. P. Morgan partnership to 
take over Pennsylvania’s presidency, 
announced the first major development 
of the bicentennial campaign: an anon- 
ymous gift of $240,000 to set up and 
support for six years an Institute of 
Local and State Government. Such 
questions as who will be eligible to en- 
roll, what types of courses will be given, 
and who will give them are undecided 
as yet, but the major objectives of the 


*Of the country’s dozen leading univer- 
sities, ones a ew ranks fourth in faculty 
size, seventh in student enrollment, and 
last in endowment. Contrasted with Penn- 
sylvania’s $21,000,000 endowment are Har- 
vard’s $128,000,000, Yale’s $96,000,000. Co- 
lumbia’s $69,000,000, Chicago’s $59,000,000. 


institute have been fixed: to train stu- 
dents for public affairs and to coordi- 
nate and disseminate data on civic 
problems. 

By compiling a library of information 
concerning schools, crime, delinquency, 
health, sanitation, sewerage, roads and 
streets, public works, utilities, taxation, 
budgets, and the business management 
of municipalities, Dr. Gates thinks the 
university’s new institute will help solve 
civic problems encountered by the larg- 
est city as well as by the smallest 
village. 

Besides being a clearing house for in- 
formation, the institute will maintain an 
advisory staff for consultation with pub- 
lic officials, have an “in-service” training 
course for persons now engaged in pub- 
lic service, and carry on a running se- 
ries of lectures, conferences, and dis- 
cussions—open to the general public— 
relating to the improvement of the 
government as a means of getting the 
average citizen interested in civic mat- 
ters. 

For its first task, the institute—tem- 
porarily headed by Prof. Stephen B. 


Sweeney of the Wharton School of Busi-" 


ness—will tackle a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Philadelphia’s finances. Institute 
members will work in conjunction with 
a committee recently appointed by 
Mayor S. Davis Wilson.. Dr. Gates is 
chairman of the committee; Professor 
Sweeney is his technical assistant, and 
Prof. Edward B. Logan, also of the 
Wharton School, will direct the com- 
mittee’s researches. 
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RELIGION: For 20-odd years Harold Davidson officiated on Sundays at 
Stiffkey (pronounced ‘Stewkey’) near the North Sea. The Anglican parson spent 
weekdays in London pursuing his self-appointed task of ‘rescuing’ pretty young 
girls out of luck in the metropolis. When gossip grew too strong, the Bishop 
of Norwich charged the rector with immorality, had him tried and unfrocked. 

Davidson took quick advantage of the publicity by exhibiting himself at side- 
shows. Once he fasted in a barrel (2 pence a peep); another time he ‘roasted’ 
as an automatic demon poked him with a satanic fork. This year’s stunt— 
taming lions—ended last week when the ex-rector accidentally trod on a lioness’ 
paw and later died from her mate’s mauling. 

Ended, too, are public hearings of Anglican clergymen accused of scandal: 
by legislation of the Church Assembly, lociked doors henceforth will exclude 


the press from such trials. 


RADIO 





O'NEILL: NBC Tries to Prove He 
Isn't Too Good for the 4j; 


Five years ago radio sponsors shy. 
dered at the mere mention of Classica] 
music and serious drama. Such pro. 
grams might attract intellectuals, they 
argued, but the “St. Louis Blues” woujg 
sell more Krispy Krunchies. By a per. 
sistent campaign of studio-sustaining 
symphonic programs, the truth was 
eventually established—that listeners 
hadn’t asked for classical music simply 
because they hadn’t heard much of it. 

This Summer broadcasters began an 
attempt to do as much for the drama, 
NBC hired John Barrymore for six 
Shakespeare productions; CBS is giving 
the Bard eight airings, with Hollywood 
and Broadway stars in the principal 
roles. 

This week NBC’s exploratory can- 
paign entered its second phase. Helen 
Hayes—stage, screen, and microphone 
veteran—played “Beyond the Horizon,” 
the first of four weekly adaptations 
from Eugene O’Neill, 1937 Nobel Prize 
winner. The rest of the schedule: Ian 
Keith in “The Fountain”; Henry Hull 
in “Where the Cross Is Made”; Peggy 
Wood in “The Straw”. (NBC-Blue, Mon- 
day, 9:30 P.M., EDST.) 

NBC picked O’Neill for contrast. Aft- 
er six weeks of Shakespeare’s medieval 
English, tuners-in can now relax with 
the modern American idiom. O’Neill’s 
works:also need considerably less con- 
densation than Shakespeare’s.. Cram- 
ming-a modern 2%-hour stage play into 
one radio hour is easier than it sounds: 
radio saves time by elimination of en- 


. trances, exits, and intermissions. To 


bridge the gaps. between Scenes, Tom 
Bennett has scored incidental music in 
harmony with the plays’ emotional 
atmosphere. 

To wind up its Summer experiments, 
NBC will go back to Barrymore in 
September. The actor will have a chance 
to wrap himself around Philip Barry’s 
“The Animal Kingdom” and Samson 
Raphaelson’s “Accent on Youth.” 


> 


BONER: Gehrig Makes His New 
Sponsor's Nightmare Come True 


For four years Lou Gehrig, first 
baseman for the New York Yankees, 
endorsed Wheaties, a breakfast cereal. 
Last week he began to tell the world 
how much he liked Huskies, a com- 
petitor of Wheaties. The announcer 
coaxed: “Tell me, Lou, what do you 
eat to make you so strong?” Gehrig: 
“There’s nothing I like better than a 
juicy steak.” The announcer tried 
again: “But what do you eat for break- 
fast?” Lou grinned: “It is my pleasure 
to sink my teeth around a bow! of 
Wheaties.” The announcer refused to 
admit defeat: “You have them when 
you wake up. But what do you have 
for breakfast?” This time Gehrig 


crashed through: “Huskies.” 
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BUSINESS. 
EARNINGS: six-Months Statements 


Reveal Effects of Steel and Auto Strikes 


First, the West Coast shipping tie-up; 
then the automobile sit-downs; finally, 
the strike against independent steel 
producers. These and a score of lesser 
labor troubles gave industry a severe 
headache in the first half year and 
threatened to brake the entire recovery 
movement. The number of man-hours 
lost through strikes in the first six 
mouths exceeded the total for all of 





quarter without interruptions of some 
form or other.” As a result of this fac- 
tor, as well as higher costs of materials, 
the company netted only $65,731,100 in 
the three months ended June 30, com- 
pared with $88,108,372 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Chrysler Corporation’s results tell a 
similar story. The strike which closed 
the company’s plants started in March 


INTERNATIONAL 


Current auto earnings reflect last Spring’s sit-downs 


1936, according to the Department of 
Labor. 

With the smoke of industrial war- 
fare thinned to a few stray whiffs, 
businessmen can now pause to survey 
the damage. Last week earnings re- 
ports from leading companies in affect- 
ed industries made it possible for the 
first time to translate strike effects into 
dollars and cents. With one exception, 
all the firms which suffered major labor 
disturbances during the first half of 
1937 revealed lower net incomes than 
during the same period a year ago. On 
the other hand, earnings of competitors 
who enjoyed harmonious employe re- 
lations scored sharp advances. 

Minus Signs: While the 44-day sit- 
down of General Motors employes for- 
mally ended with the peace pact of 
Feb. 11, some 200 “wildcat” strikes took 
place subsequently, according to com- 
pany officials. “As a matter of fact,” 
declared Chairman Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
in his semi-annual report released last 
week, “there were only ten working 
days from that date through the second 
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and ended in April, overlapping the 
first and second quarters. Half-year 
profit: $27,456,609, against $29,473,737 
in the first six months of 1936. “The 
period under review was one of rising 
costs of labor and materials,” explained 
President K. T. Keller, “and production 
was interrupted for about five weeks.” 

In the steel industry Republic, In- 
land, and Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
suffered most from labor’s offensive. 
Employes quit work May 26, upsetting 
production schedules for a month, while 
some plants didn’t reopen until the mid- 
dle of July. Second-quarter net in- 
come: 

1936 
3,298,191 


2,661,063 
2,588,089 


Inland 
Republic 
Youngstown 
Bethlehem Steel proved the excep- 
tion to the rule. Despite a two-week 
strike in June at its Cambria plant near 
Johnstown, Pa., the company scored a 
191 per cent rise in second-quarter 
profits—with net of $10,022,874 com- 
pared with $3,431,391 a year ago. 


Plus Signs: Other leading auto and 
steel producers escaped labor trouble 
altogether or suffered only negligible 
interruptions. Their statements for the 
six months ended June 30 paint a pic- 
ture of rising profits: 


1937 1936 
$3,819,057 $3,520,128 
1,174,518 1,004,829 
1,415,503 947,769 


6,642,770 
4,434,370 182,454 
National Steel 11,708,896 5,182,715 
Otis Steel 1,742,820 900,350 
United States Steel* 64,735,215 16,238,727 
Wheeling Steel 3,771,841 882,199 


Increase 
~ 


Packard 
Studebaker 
Allegheny Steel 
American 

Rolling Mill 
Jones & Laughlin 


2,305,068 


OTHER INDUSTRIES: This week the 
National City Bank of New York re- 
leased a study of half-year earnings of 
315 loading companies. The figures show 
a 36 per cent gain over the same period 
a year ago. Some of those filing state- 
ments last week: 

1937 
Air Reduction $4,240,437 
Commonwealth & 

Southern 8,122,997 
Continental Oil 7,884,529 
Curtis Publishing 3,482,347 
E. I. du Pont 

de Nemours 39,836,234 38,691,971 
Gillette Safety Razor 2,085,333 2,234,817 
Hershey Chocolate 2,014,972 1,880,821 
International 

Business Machines 
Marshall Field 
National Lead 
Otis Elevator 
Paramount P‘-tures 
Parke, Davis 
Royal Typewriter 
Shell Union Oil 
Standard Brands 
Twentieth 

Century-Fox Film 
United Gas 

Improvement 15,! 
Westinghouse 

Electric 
7—Decrease. 


1936 Increase 
$3,332,476 7% 
5,915,786 
4,356,267 
3,987,047 


,378,048 3,832,001 
,268,746 30,457 
5,192,266 ,740,927 
,361,149 934,819 
358,539" 

,123,384 

,204,744 

,392,016 

467,917 


2,769,190 
14,790,854 


11,331,77 
*—Deficit. 


7,937,578 


- 


AIR CONDITIONING: York Ice 
Cools Chocolate and Senators 


Most people think of air conditioning 
as an “infant industry.” As a matter 
of fact, an air-conditioning system was 
installed in Great Britain’s House of 
Commons in 1835, two years before the 
accession of Queen Victoria. Utilizing 
ice or water sprays, the ingenious 
mechanism filtered, washed, and humid- 
ified the air which was admitted into 
the hall through 300,000 tiny holes bored 
in the floor. 

During most of the next century the 
infant suffered from retarded growth. 
A decade ago air-conditioning sales in 
the United States amounted to only 
$7,500,000—approximately equal to the 
value of windmills built in that year. 
Since then, however, and particularly 
within the past couple of years, the in- 
dustry has grown up. Last year’s in- 
stallations, worth some $53,000,000, ex- 
ceeded 1935’s by more than 50 per cent. 
This year the trade expects the figure 
to reach at least $85,000,000, possibly 
$100,000,000. 

Reflecting the industrywide upturn, 
the York Ice Machinery Corp., one of 
the largest and oldest firms in the 


*Last week Big Steel directors declared a 
$1.25 dividend on the 7 per cent preferred 
stock in addition to the regular $1.75 quar- 
terly disbursement. This cleared up arrears 
(which reached a peak of $18.25 a share 
last year) and thereby paved the way for 
future payments to common-stock holders, 
who have received no dividends since 
March, 19382. 
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business, last month reported that in 
the half year ended Mar. 31 it had 
booked $10,000,000 worth of orders, 
compared with $6,300,000 in the same 
period a year ago. Last week York an- 
nounced four new contracts indicative 
of its expanding business: for the in- 
stallation of air-conditioning equip- 
ment in 24 railroad cars of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Lehigh Valley, and Read- 
ing Railroads and in two cars of the 
French Government’s narrow-gauge 
line running out of Dakar, French West 
Africa. 

In 1874, when it began operations in 
the Pennsylvania city after which it 
was named, the company manufac- 
tured water wheels and agricultural 
machinery. Eleven years later it 
broadened its line to include ice-making 
machines. These sold slowly at first, 
but in 1890 a mild Winter followed by 
a sizzling Summer caused a national 
chortage of natural ice. The food spoil- 
age and illness that followed gave a 
tremendous impetus to the spread of 
artificial refrigeration. 

Just before the turn of the century, 
York abandoned its other lines to con- 
centrate on refrigerating machinery 
exclusively—for sale to ice plants, meat 
packers, dairies, and ice-cream manu- 
facturers. Air conditioning came as a 
natural development. In 1914 the firm 
installed mechanical cooling equipment 
in the Empire Theatre, Montgomery, 
Ala. A decade later York pioneered 
again by converting the ten-story build- 
ing of the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp. at Fresno, Calif., into the world’s 
first completely air-conditioned office 
structure. 

Company engineers often get assign- 
ments for strange places. Two years 
ago they received an order for a cool- 
ing system to be installed a mile and 
a quarter below ground in the East 
Rand Proprietary Mine, South Africa. 
Without mechanical refrigeration, gold 
diggers couldn’t work efficiently in the 
lower tunnels, where an 83-degree 
temperature prevailed with 100 per 
cent relative humidity. 

Other notable York jobs include Gros- 
venor House, London; the Joint Sav- 
ings Society Building, Shanghai; and a 
number of government structures in 
Washington, among them the Senate 
Office Building and the offices of the 
Treasury, Justice, and Interior Depart- 
ments. 

Such installations, however, didn’t 
prevent the company from wilting un- 
der the depression’s heat. Along with 
a number of its competitors, York lost 
money from 1931 through 1935. This 
year statisticians think the company 
may fully earn its $7 preferred divi- 
dend for the first time since 1929—giv- 
ing the stockholders promise of a pay- 
ment on arrears now totaling $63.75 a 
share. 

York’s biggest volume of air-con- 
ditioning business consists of commer- 
cial installations—in stores, office build- 
ings, and hotels. (More than 75 branches 
of the Woolworth chain use the com- 
pany’s equipment.) Next in importance 
come industrial jobs, such as cooling 
chocolate for the Ex-Lax Manufactur- 
ing Co. and regulating the temperature 
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of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co.’s fruit-storage rooms. 

The smallest sales volume, although 
potentially the largest, lies in the resi- 
dential field. To date, air-conditioning 
companies have made scarcely a dent in 
this market chiefly because of high in- 
stallation costs. Portable units for 
cooling a single room sell from $200 to 
$500. For an entire residence, costs 
vary widely depending on size and lo- 
cation, the number of windows and 
amount of insulation. Bottom figure for 
a compact, six-room house ranges 
around $2,000. 

Mass production may gradually lower 
these prices, but engineers are antici- 
pating no radical technical improve- 
ments which might bring about a sud- 
den slash in costs. They point out that 
air conditioning, unlike television, is an 
old science and has already achieved a 
high state of mechanical efficiency. 


_— 


MUSIC: Pianos, Tubas, Kazoos 
Making Money for Their Makers 


Three thousand music merchants met 
in New York last week to celebrate the 
fourth year of their industry’s march 
back to good times. Assembled for their 
36th annual convention, members of six 
national associations learned that busi- 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Dealers heard the new Kazoos 


ness in 1937 was running approximately 
33 per cent ahead of last year, when 
some $75,000,000 worth of musical 
equipment was sold. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers swarmed over seven floors of 
the Hotel New Yorker, talked shop, and 
examined more than 2,500 instruments. 
The exhibits, valued at about $350,000, 
filled 210 rooms and embraced every- 
thing from 10-cent jew’s-harps—now 
called jaw harps—to concert pianos and 
electric organs costing several thousand 
dollars -apiece. 

Eye-catching displays: a piano en- 
case] in a thick, transparent Cellophane 
cabinet; self-playing accordions ‘oper- 
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ated by perforated music rolls; the 
Piano Master, a music-roll piano at- 
tachment which teaches tunes to the be- 
ginner by flashing lights on the correct 
notes. 

PIANOS: Manufacturers continue to 
feature the small vertical models which 
last year helped push sales to $45,000,000. 
These baby uprights outsold the bulkier 
grands by nearly two to one, exactly 
reversing the former ratio. Since smal] 
pianos lack the tone and volume of the 
longer-stringed instruments, several of 
last week’s exhibitors suggested the 
added sales appeal of the new “radio 
piano”—with amplifier, microphone, 
and loudspeaker attached. 

BaNpbs: The country’s biggest market 
for orchestral instruments—high-schoo] 
musical organizations (see page 23 
expanded with a rush in 1936, shooting 
sales to more than $9,000,000. C. G. 
Conn, Ltd., of Elkhart, Ind., world’s 
largest maker of band instruments, fell 
twelve weeks behind its delivery sched- 
ule last Fall; since Jan. 1, the com- 
pany has had to increase its factory 
space by 15 per cent. Although sax- 
ophones are still the biggest sellers, 
manufacturers report that school bands 
are adding more “odd” instruments— 
oboes, French and English horns, bass 
clarinets, and euphoniums. 

Kazoos: Two years ago Max M. Po- 
chapin, a sales promoter who formerly 
played first violin in Paul Whiteman’s 
orchestra, took over the management of 
the Kazoo Company, Eden, N.Y., firm 
which had been making kazoos since 
1906. With the increasing interest in 
swing music, Pochapin saw possibilities 
in the little tin toy—amyone could play 

‘wactune simply by humming through it. 
Last year he sold some $250,000 worth, 
“or more than seventeen times the Ka- 
zoo Company’s sales volume in 1935. 

Pochapin’s exhibit last week included 
small tin cornets, trombones, clarinets, 
and saxophones equipped with kazoo 
mouthpieces. His bisgest seller, the 25- 
cent Bazooka, is modeled after the slid- 
ing pipe and funnel instrument played 
by radio’s hillbilly humorist, Bob Burns. 
Latest innovation: the Beeolin, a tin 
violin complete with bow and a kazoo 
stuck in the violin’s belly. 

This Fall, Pochapin expects to sell 
50,000 Kazoocanes to Legionaires at- 
tending their annual convention in New 
York. While marching they can accom- 
pany the band by humming through the 
handle of their canes. 


<> 
INVESTMENTS: Counselors Get 
Together on House-cleaning Job 


“The ill-fated ship was peacefully 
steaming through the night. . . sud 
denly the horrified cry of ‘Fire!’ ren' 


the air. Terrified passengers rushed 
from their staterooms . . Horror- 
panic—pandemonium! . . . gasps of the 


drowning! Death! 

“But there was one couple not on 
that flaming inferno that fateful night 
. .. they had advance knowledge... 
had been warned not to take the trip— 
by ASTROLOGY?!” 


Post Office officials cracked down on 
“S. Kandhi,” otherwise Stephen Gar- 
gilis, author of this admittedly phony 
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THESE TRUCKS CLIMB MOUNTAINS, 
CROSS DESERTS, BUT ALWAYS 
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KC-LA FLYERS REPORT NO SIDEWALL 


FAILURES WITH GOODRICH SILVERTOWNS 


by Lowell Thomas 


Radio News Commentator and World Traveler 


“I'd heard a lot about cross- 
country motor freight but I 
was amazed when I learned the 
story of the KC-LA Flyers. They 
have 40 big trucks pounding 
the highways night and day. 
Running daily through serv- 
ice between Los Angeles and 
Kansas City—a distance of 1883 
miles. Near Needles, Calif., 
trucks climb from 90 feet be- 
low sea level to an altitude of 
6000 feet in 30 miles. They wind 
their way up 3000 feet in the 
last 7 miles—one of the most 
difficult climbs in the country. 


“All in all they travel more 
than three million tire-killing 
miles annually. 


“Yet these trucks run on train 
schedules. And schedules are 
always maintained. They tell 
me they’ve never had a prema- 
ture tire failure with Goodrich 
Triple Protected Silvertowns.” 


A ’ v 


And Lowell Thomas can tell 
you more of the grueling, 
grinding punishment that 
Goodrich tires take on the runs 
of the KC-LA Flyer Transport 


me 
or Jen 
ba & 


A KC-LA Flyer stops at a New Mexico Indian Reservation 


Company. How they fight snow 
in the mountains, blistering 
heat in the desert, how they roll 
up high mileage that means 
low tire cost. 


You can get the same story 
from truckers everywhere. On 
the hardest hauls,on the tire-tor- 
ture runs, Silvertowns are first 
choice. They stand up where 
othertires fail because of Triple 
Protection. This Goodrich 
invention actually checks 80% 
of premature failures! It 
makes tires run cooler. It adds 
mileage on any kind of haul. 


Only Goodrich gives you this 
3-way protection: 
PLYFLEX—distributes stresses 


throughout the tire—prevents ply 
separation-checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK—protects the tire from 
breaks caused by short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD — 
eliminates cross cords from ail 
plies—reduces heatin thetire 12%. 
But Goodrich charges no pre- 
mium for this tire! You get 
Triple Protected Silvertowns at 
regular prices. The extra serv- 
ice is your saving. Why not call 
a Goodrich dealer right now? 


Coodrich”™ iit" 4 Silvertowns 


SPECIFY .THESE 
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anecdote. They charged that the Boston 
prophet had made only a half-baked 
study of astrology*; far from being 
“carefully calculated” for each indi- 
vidual, his mail-peddled horoscopes had 
been mimeographed in advance. 

Gargilis knuckled under on this issue; 
but he has continued to carry on an- 
other activity—spotting stock-market 
winners with the aid of the stars. In 
a recent issue of his weekly financial 
letter, which costs about $10 for thirteen 
issues, he even claimed that astrology 
“often gives us the exact dates of ad- 
vance or decline and the turn of the 
market.” 

Such assertions at least distinguish 
this financial adviser from his ill-assort- 
ed competitors—ranging from outright 
crooks to first-class investment guides 
whose sole activity is to provide scru- 
pulously compiled advice. 

Last week some of the purists—about 
a dozen investment-counsel firms oper- 
ating in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cleveland—acted to protect themselves 
from the impurists. Meeting at the 
Bankers Club, New York, they formed 
the Investment Counsel Association of 
America—a body aiming to put the 
higher type of market advising on a 
professional basis, like medicine and 
law. 


IDEA: In 1919 a youthful, reform- 
minded Bostonian started an investment 
banking business with a new slant. 
Theodore T. Scudder, with two partners 
—Sidney Stevens and F. Haven Clark— 
began selling securities on a cards-on- 
the-table basis: when they disposed of 
a bond, they told the buyer just how 
much profit they made on the deal. 
The firm of Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
also supervised clients’ investments 
gratis. 

Soon the partners were busier advis- 
ing than selling—so much so that they 
instituted a charge for supervisory 
work. In 1921 they dropped security 
trading altogether and launched the 
first purely investment-counsel business. 

As markets boomed, the new idea 
caught on. By 1928, twenty counseling 
firms had grown where one had been. 
After the crash, hundreds of jobless 
customers’ men and bond salesmen went 
into the business. Then banks, trust 
companies, brokerage houses, and other 
financial institutions took it up. 

Today some 5,000 organizations are 
estimated to be engaged in investment 
counseling. Yet purists claim that not 
more than 50—probably managing sev- 
eral billion dollars of securities—could 
qualify as the completely independent, 
expert type originated by Scudder. 


REWARDS: Roughly, the purists’ 
code consists of three major conditions: 
Exclusiveness. An investment counsel 
firm should devote itself entirely to the 
provision of advice—which stocks to 


Mongeaaig Am to Webster, “the pseudo 
science which treats of the influences of the 
stars upon human affairs, and of foretelling 
terrestial events by their position and as- 
pects”; according to Donald H. Menzel, as- 
sociate astronomy professor at Harvard, “a 
minor racket, in which unscrupulous, or at 
least misguided, individuals prey upon an 
uninformed public, led astray by the mys- 
tery or romance of the heavens.” 
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buy, which to sell, and which to hold; 
it must not engage in any form of se- 
curity merchandising, banking, or brok- 
erage, since this might tend to jeopard- 
ize its impartiality. 

Competence. There should be at least 
two partners, of proven investment abil- 
ity and unimpeachable integrity; these 
should be assisted by an expert research 
staff. 

Fees. Only direct charges, based on 
the periodic market value of accounts 
managed, should be made. (Usual min- 
imum: $1,000 annually, or 1 per cent of 
the first $100,000; subject to this, typi- 
eal fees are % of 1 per cent for the 
first $2,000,000; % of 1 per cent for the 
next $3,000,000; % of 1 per cent there- 
after.) This excludes counselors whose 
charges are contingent upon profits; 
purists contend that this method is un- 
sound, since it tends to make some ad- 
visers take long shots in the hope of 
reaping big rewards. 

Professional counsel usually refuse to 
handle accounts of less than $100,000; 
it is difficult and expensive, they assert, 
to effect proper diversification of small- 
er portfolios. 


POOLS: Through such diversifica- 
tion, specialists—including banks and 
other reputable institutions—seek to at- 
tain for clients a minimum objective: 
the preservation of purchasing power of 








both principal and income during gooq 
times and bad. Example: in prosperous 
periods—when prices and dividends rise 
—an average account should contain 
more common stocks than high-grade 
bonds; conversely, during a depression 
—when prices slump and dividends stop 
—the emphasis should be on bonds. In 
practise, all counselors hope for a het- 
ter than minimum result, a gradual ap- 
preciation of capital and income. 

Since even the best minds make mis- 
takes, counseling firms usually set mini- 
mum levels—sometimes around 30 per 
cent—below which an account’s hold- 
ings of either stocks or bonds may not 
fall; the balance of 40 per cent may be 
shifted either way. 

To help in the forecasting of market 
trends, partners.and their researchers 
keep a close tab on all factors—politics 
and labor as well as commodity supply 
and demand—affecting the general in- 
dustrial and monetary situations; at the 
same time, of course, they make inten- 
sive studies of individual stocks. Un- 
der any circumstances, a client’s hold- 
ings should be readily marketable: 
hence most firms confine their counsel- 
ing activities to about 150 leading stocks 
which have the broadest market. 

Recently there has been a tendency 
to provide for the little man. Two of 
the biggest firms—Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, and Loomis, Sayles & Co.—now 





NEWSPHOTOS 


BURIED WIRE: Wind, ice, snow, and lightning breakdowns have long plagued 
the Bell Telephone System’s overhead pole line; now it is hiding many of its 
rural wires underground. Drawn by a tractor at speeds up to 3 and 4 miles 
per hour, the two-wheel trailer (top) feeds specially insulated wire into the 
ground through tubes attached to the back of a knife-like leg. The resulting 
slit—from 16 to 20 inches deep—is left to close itself. Hazards that remain 
unsolved: soil erosion, burrowing animals, and underground boulders which 


slip and crush the insulation. 
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manage incorporated mutual-invest- 
ment funds. Anyone with $100 or more 
to invest may purchase a share in these 
conservatively run pools. 

Another effort to interest the modest 
investor has been made by the Young 
Management Corp. of New York; this 
firm now accepts $10,000 accounts and 
applies to them the same diversification 
process prescribed for large funds—not 
more than 4 per cent in any security. 


FENCE: Last week the house-clean- 
ing objectives of the Investment Coun- 
sel Association and its first president— 
Dwight C. Rose, popular 40-year-old 
partner of Brundage, Story & Rose, 
New York—drew the plaudits if not the 
active support of all the purists. 

Some of the leaders—including Scud- 
der, Stevens & Clark, Loomis-Sayles, 
and Young Management—decided to sit 
on the fence for the time being. They 
doubt that the business is mature 
enough to permit efficient and mutually 
satisfactory self-regulation. 


> 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® The Treasury reported that 78,094,- 
812,102 cigarettes were produced in the 
United States during the first half of 
this year. The record total equaled 604 
smokes—more than three a day—for 
every person in the country. 











* Ascribing the increases to higher la- 
bor and material costs, the Ford Motor 
Co. announced rises ranging from $15 to 
$35 in prices of several passenger mod- 
els, effective this week. Trucks and 
commercial models, as well as five pas- 
senger types, were unaffected. 





® General business recovery, ~ higher 
wages and employment, and bumper 
crops will result in a 10 per cent in- 
crease in department-and_specialty- 
store sales during September, October, 
and November as compared with 1936, 
according to a 50-city survey completed 
by the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation. 


* Making its first decision in a stock- 
market manipulation case, the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission this week 
expelled Michael J. Meehan from the 
New York Stock and Curb Exchanges 
and the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
SEC found that Meehan, once known 
as “The Boy Wizard of Wall Street,” 
had rigged the market in Bellanca Air- 
craft common stock in 1935. 


* Members of the American Book Sell- 
ers Association, long annoyed by price- 
cutting tactics in the trade, considered 
cutting prices on newspapers whose edi- 
torials opposed price-fixing laws. 


* Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administra- 
tor, revealed the results of a survey on 
living costs in 60 American cities. A 
family of four living in Washington 
needs the highest annual income—$1,415 
—to sustain a minimum “maintenance” 
level. Mobile, Ala., requiring a mainten- 
ance income of $1,130, provided the 
cheapest living. 
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WIDE WORLD 


FROST CONTROL: To combat frosts which periodically threaten California’s 
$500,000,000 citrus industry, growers have for years resorted to smudge pots— 


foot-high vessels filled with burning oil. 


Last January, billowing smoke from 


thousands of pots helped save orchards but caused sneezes, protests, and even 
traffic accidents in Los Angeles and near-by cities. 

Last week Gilbert Williams Grable (above)—37-year-old California engineer 
—demonstrated his Conveyco, a $2,700 machine capable of knocking out both 
frost and smoke at one blow. Provided by a smokeless oil burner, hot air is 
fed up through the flue to a giant oscillating fan, driven by a Ford V-8 motor. 
Thence, it is blown over areas up to 10 acres, maintaining safe orchard tem- 
peratures—above 27 degrees. Cost per acre per hour: 10 cents, or $1.40 less 


than smudge-pot protection. 


ee 


@ The Maritime Commission reported it 
was considering a proposal for putting 
the decommissioned United States liner 
Leviathan to work again. Puerto Rico’s 
Governor, Blanton Winship, wants to 
have the ship towed to San Juan Harbor, 
where it would become a floating hotel 
operated by the United Hotel Co.; Win- 
ship thinks it would attract free-spend- 
ing Winter visitors. 


e Largest mercantile mart erected west 
of Chicago since the depression, San 
Francisco’s new $3,000,000 ten-story 
Western Furniture Exchange was of- 
ficially opened this week. President 
Harry J. Moore announced that leases 
signed by the 600 wholesale exhibitors 
of rugs, draperies, furniture, electrical 
appliances, and other goods represented 


87 per cent of the 500,000-square-foot 
floor space. Besides San Franciscans, 
manufacturers from Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Seattle, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
New York, and many other cities con- 
tributed to the exhibits. 


@ The French liner Normandie made 
the quickest transatlantic steamship 
trip on record—3 days 23 hours 2 min- 
utes for the westbound voyage between 
Bishop’s Rock, off Land’s End, Eng- 
land, and Ambrose Light, outside New 
York Harbor. But the giant vessel’s 
30.58-knot speed for 2,906 miles fell 
short of her Mar. 22 record by which 
she wrested the mythical blue ribbon 
from the Queen Mary—30.99 knots for 
2,967 miles on the eastbound route, 
covered in 4 days 6 hours 23 minutes. 
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Of a Highland Fisherman's Son 


One black night Kenn Sutherland 
crept up the river to retrieve a salmon 
he had poached and hidden that day. He 
knew every pool and run of the stream 
and every strath and burn of the land 
around it. 

As he stole past an old burying ground 
with his fish in a sack, he saw a move- 
ment among the grave heads. For the 
first time in his life, fear of the night 
didn’t grip him: he realized that the 
figures in the cemetery were game war- 
dens—a familiar danger. He must lie 
quiet and let them pass; but terror of 
the unknown was gone forever. For that 
he had to thank the stream which had 
taught him many things before. © 

Kenn was born on the sea but it was 
to the river that he always turned for 
solace and strength. As he grew, he 
came to know it better and explore it 
farther. Finally, at 37—long after he 
had left the little fishing village to be- 
come somebody in the world of science 
—he returned and went to the source. 
To him it was a significant experience; 
in some inarticulate way he felt the river 
was one with him, and the more he ex- 
plored it the more he explored himself. 

The river coursed through his life. 
Even during the long, shrieking nights 
on the Western Front, he turned back to 
those quiet pools where the fat salmon 
rested on their way to the spawning 
ground. There, at least, was peace and 
understanding. 

This is the quiet story that Neil M. 
Gunn tells in his new novel, Highland 
River (316 pages, 82,000 words. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $2.50). Tenuous as 
the theme is, it never trails off into 
meaningless mysticism or sentimental- 
ity. Gunn says that his own childhood 
was spent on such a stream in Caithness, 
Scotland; it is still his chief pleasure to 
go back to his native village and re- 
explore the old haunts. He denies this 
story is autobiographical, but he can’t 
deny knowing what he writes about. 


_ 


ANSWERS: Harry, the Hero, 
Does His Best to Learn Them 


Looking back over Harry Patterson’s 
life, you might say that the jail stretch 
he served in Vera Cruz was an important 
part of God’s system. For one thing, 
Harry became a dice scientist. He 
learned to shake the dominoes so they 
would click without turning in his 
hand; and he mastered the five-roll, 
whereby they roll over exactly five 
times and come up the way you want 
them. Being a dice expert has been 
worth more than $4,000 to Harry. 

But the best reason for his being in 
that damp little cell was to give him a 
chance to think. It was there that he 
first tried to dope things out. Up to that 
time Harry had never thought much 
about himself and the world and every- 
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body scrambling to get something and 
God and what was the big idea of the 
whole business. x 

He doesn’t yet know all the answers, 
but he’s going to night school now and 
he’s sure he’ll get them sooner or later. 
Meanwhile you can make his acquaint- 
ance in a charming and unusual first 
novel; for Harry is the hero of Clyde 
Brion Davis’ The Anointed (277 pages, 
65,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.50). 

Horseshoes, as dice victims used to 
call him, soon discovered that he was 
blessed with special qualities. When he 
was only a kid in Arkansas he noted 
something which had escaped his grand- 
father—that smoke, vines on trees, and 
whirlpools in bathtubs tend to spiral in 
a clockwise direction. And that was only 
half of it. Years later he satisfied him- 
self that in Chile similar spirals are 
counterclockwise.* These observations 
convinced Harry that there was a sys- 
tem to things and that God wanted him 
to discover its secret. 

He has been sailing his Dark Ocean 
ever since. But his somewhat tiresome 
exploration of the Infinite has not pre- 
vented him from knocking around the 
world as deckaroo and hobo, and’ in his 
mundane journeys he has met some in- 
teresting people. 

There was that prostitute in Rio de 
Janeiro, who thought that God was a 
woman, and that consumptive kid in 
Kansas City who calmly cursed an en- 
raged gunman. Marie, the librarian in 
San Francisco, also compels attention; 
she’s a superlative specimen of des- 
potic respectability. 


® Clyde Brion Davis, a native of Una- 
dilla, Neb., lived a fairly uneventful life 
until the age of 7. Then he became a 


*This phenomenon is the subject of Fer- 
rel’s laws: “If a body moves in any direc- 
tion on the earth’s surface, there is a 
deflecting force arising from the earth’s 
rotation, which deflects it to the. right in 
the Northern Hemisphere and to the left in 
the Southern Hemisphere.” There is some 
dispute as to whether the law applies con- 
sistently to such matters as columns of 
smoke or clinging vines. 





Campbellite, swore off liquor, and was 
vaccinated for smallpox. The vaccina-. 
tion took. 

Succeeding years found him a com- 
mercial artist, chimneysweep; furnace 
repair man, press feeder, electrician. 
and editor of The Pontanezen Duck. 
board, an American Army paper pub- 
lished at Brest. He liked writing go 
well that after the Armistice he landeq 
a job on The Denver Post. He has since 
been news editor and reporter for 
several other papers. On the last one. 
The Buffalo Times, he made his own as- 
signments. Most of them took him to 
the water front, where he hung around 
the Seaman’s Home for hours picking 
up yarns of ships, men, and far places, 

At 42, Davis is married and the father 
of a 10-year-old son. He recently quit 
newspaper work and settled in Denver, 
hoping to become a successful novelist 
—“before my legs are spavined.” He 
denies having. any hobbies, but former 
colleagues on The Buffalo Times credit 
him with a penchant for spinning mem- 
bers of the W.C.T.U. and D.A.R. in re. 
volving doors. 


oe 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Ascent of the Nanda Devi. By 
H. W. Tilman. 232 pages, 66,000 words. 
Maps, photographs, index. Macmillan, 
New York. $3.50. Stirring account of 
how a handful of English and Ameri- 
can mountain climbers subdued the 
“Blessed Goddess” of the Himalayas 
(25,645 feet) and copped the record for 
the highest ascent yet made by man. 

Small Talk. By Harold Nicolson. 252 
pages, 61,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2. Bright little pieces by 
an English literary diplomat. Nicolson 
has often visited the United States, and 
in one essay he takes up the cudgels 
for “the most oppressed of all existing 
minorities, the most submerged of all 
underdogs ... the American male.” 

Nothing Is Safe. By E. M. Delafield. 
284 pages, 51,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. “The Provincial Lady” 
considers the problem of divorce as it 
affects two little children of a broken 
home—and shows sympathetically and 
wittily how it disrupts their lives. 

King John of Jingalo. By Laurence 
Housman. 416 pages, 122,000 words. 
Scribner’s, New York. $2.50. The author 
of “Victoria Regina” wrote this amus- 
ing satire on the English court in 1912 
and now reprints it because many of 
the extravagances he described have 
come to pass. 

All Cats Are Gray. By Charles G. 
Givens. 359 pages, 112,000 words. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.50. Although 
it is too long and has a tendency to 
slop over on the sentimental side, this 
first novel contains some authentic in- 
formation on the Tennessee Valley 
small-town folk. 

And Spain Sings. Edited by WM. J. 
Benardete and Rolfe Humphries. 12 
pages. Vanguard, New York. $1. Fifty 
bellicose ballads from Loyalist Spain, 
adapted by such distinguished American 
poets as Edna St. Vincent Millay, Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, Shaemas O’Sheel, 
and Genevieve Taggard. 
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Authentic Pointers on Today's News; Advance Notice of 
Tomorrow's—From the Reports of Field Correspondents 


GARNER BREAK: The split between 
Roosevelt and Garner, which many 
papers erroneously proclaimed when 
Garner went to Texas in the Spring, 
now approaches reality. Roosevelt’s 
closest associates still claim bitterly 
that Garner sold them out in ne- 
gotiating for a court-plan “compro- 
mise,” and they resent Garner’s ef- 
fort to force a rush adjournment. 
There’s every indication that Roose- 
velt has come to feel the same way. 
Note that Garner was conspicuously 
omitted from those asked to White 
House legislative conferences last 
week. If the rift never becomes an 
open break, it’ll be mainly because 
of Garner’s passion for “party har- 
mony.” 


NEIGHBORS VS. PRESS: F.D.R.’s decision 


last week to revive the Good Neigh- 
bor League, which Dr. Stanley High 
(now fallen from grace) organized 
for him in the 1936 campaign, re- 
sults directly from his pique with the 
press. The President and his ad- 
visers used to express hopes that 
after the November landslide news- 
papers would give him a “better 
break”; now they feel that “‘reaction- 
ary publishers” who dominate the 
press will do nothing of the sort. 
Hence Roosevelt is resuming efforts 
to establish direct contact with 
voters through the league. To help 
its revival, he’ll make at least one 
radio Speech under its auspices in 
the near future. 


NYE STRATEGY: Senator Nye’s surprise 


blast against the NLRB—an attack 
which, incidentally, was partly writ- 
ten by Sam Jones, ace publicity man 
formerly employed by the G.O.P.— 
turns out to be just a reflection of 
Nye’s precarious position in North 
Dakota. With at least two strong 
liberal candidates planning to run 
against him next year, he’s angling 
for conservative G.O.P. support. In 
nonindustrial North Dakota, the 
NLRB issue is ideal bait. 


FARLEY FINALLY GOING? Postmaster 


General Farley’s resignation from 
the Cabinet, long predicted in the 
press, may really take effect in the 
next few months. He plans to con- 
tinue holding his Democratic chair- 
manship along with a new private 
job; says he won’t again seek public 
office till he has provided more ade- 
quately for his family. All this isn’t 
certain, for Farley may switch plans 
as he has often done before; but it’s 
the accurate picture of his present 
intentions as expressed to friends. 

Farley definitely removes himself 
from the 1938-N.Y. Governorship 


race, Assistant Attorney General 
Robert Jackson is almost sure to be 
the New Deal candidate. 


‘SILENT SIX': Tom Corcoran and Ben 


Cohen, unanimously picked by news- 
papers to be two of the new “silent 
six” assistants to the President, are 
passing the word that they don’t 
want the jobs. They say they’ve al- 
ready got too much blame for White 
House blunders, particularly the 
court-plan fizzle; insist they’d rather 
be assigned to specific, limited tasks 
to dispel the idea that they’re re- 
sponsible for every Roosevelt move. 


ROOSEVELT SPEECHMAKING: If present 


plans go through, F.D.R.’s speeches 
in the Fall will contain a lot of the 
old campaign talk about returning 
prosperity—‘“look where we were in 
’32, and look at us now!” This is in 
accord with advice from party mod- 
erates who urge him to talk about 
things all Democrats can agree on. 
Yet Roosevelt will come far from de- 
lighting the moderate group, for his 
speeches will also sketch a further 
extension of the New Deal program, 
designed as an outline for those who 
are out to challenge Right-wing Con- 
gressmen in next year’s primaries. 


PRESIDENTIAL GUESTS: It was no acci- 


dent that on his first week-end 
cruise after the court-plan debacle 
F.D.R. took along Senator Barkley 
and the two La Follettes and that 
on the second he took Governor 
Murphy and Secretary Ickes. The 
President is deliberately and sys- 
tematically seeking the counsel of 
influential administration sympa- 
thizers. 


FARMERS AGAINST LEWIS: An experi- 


enced ex-newspaper man, employed 
by John L. Lewis, has just com- 
pleted a survey of farm sentiment in 
the Central and Great Plains States. 
His findings, which won’t be an- 
nounced: strong anti-C.L.O. feeling 
among nearly all except marginal 
farmers and farm laborers; antago- 
nism is still growing as a result of 
C.L.O. drive to organize agricultural 
labor and cannery workers. 


LEWIS' LEAGUE: There’s now little ques- 


tion that John L. Lewis plans to 
make Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
the nucleus for some sort of third- 
party move. Senator George Berry’s 
resignation as league president last 
week was really forced by Lewis’ 


. quiet, strong-arm tactics. Last May, 


Lewis and Sidney Hillman suggested 
that Berry resign. When Berry 
tarried, Lewis cut off C.I.O. financial 


support, on which the league was 
dependent. Only when bills piled up 
to the point where a near scandal 
threatened did Berry finally get out, 
leaving Lewis in complete command. 


CONGRESS’ HOME STRETCH: Outlook 


at the Capitol remains substantially 
as outlined here last month: Ad- 
journment is due in the latter part 
of August. Tax-loophole, housing, 
judiciary, and sugar legislation will 
probably pass. Wages and Hours Bill 
has fair chance, but may get tied up 
in conference between the House 
and Senate. Rest of major bills will 
go over to the next session. 


TRIVIA: Marvin McIntyre, Roosevelt 


secretary, continues spreading third- 
term talk about his boss ... When 
Mexican Ambassador Najera enter- 
tained for the president of the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor in Washing- 
ton, he invited as co-guest of honor 
not William Green of the American 
Federation but John L. Lewis... Ben 
Cohen, No. 1 administration bill 
draftsman, has his office wall deco- 
rated with an old invitation asking 
him to join the Liberty League. 


ANGLO-IRISH BARGAINING: President 


De Valera is increasing his efforts to 
break up the Irish Republican Army. 
Behind that fact, there’s a tale of 
clever British horse trading. Though 
the fact hasn’t been published here, 
the British Cabinet has been baiting 
De Valera with a promise to subsi- 
dize great munitions plants in the 
Irish Free State. Now the Cabinet 
has pointedly hinted that if De Va- 
lera permits the I.R.A. to cause re- 
peated border disorders like that 
which occurred on the King’s visit 
last week, Britain will consider it 
unsafe to risk putting munitions 
plants in either the Free State or 
Ulster. 


RESTLESS ITALY: Repeated signs point 


to growing unrest in Italy. Only last 
month the entire city of Genoa was 
plunged into darkness by an “acci- 
dent” to the power facilities. When 
the lights came on again after an 
interval, several main thoroughfares 
were plastered with anti-Mussolini 
posters. Fascist militiamen were 
rushed out to tear down the posters. 
Because of the tight censorship, the 
story has only now leaked to the out- 
side world—through an indisputable 
source. 

a result of this and countless similar 
incidents on which it has full data, 
the London Foreign Office has be- 
come disturbed by the possibility that 
trouble within Italy may prod Mus- 
solini into his old stunt of diverting 
attention by some drastic military 
move that would further threaten 
Europe’s peace. 


JUSTO TO U.S.: Despite denials in Wash- 


ington, President Justo of the Ar- 
gentine is definitely preparing to 
visit the U.S. for a conference with 
Roosevelt. Argentina’s American- 
built dreadnought, Moreno, is now 


(NO PART OF THIS OR THE NEXT PAGE MAY BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT WRITTEN PERMISSION) 
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being refitted at the Bahia-Blaneca 
naval base, the orders to officers 
specifying that it will be used to take 
Justo on the trip. 


CUBAN NEW DEAL: The fears of many 
U.S. investors in Cuba over the Ba- 
tista government’s much-ballyhooed 
three-year plan aren’t justified. True, 
the plan would entail business regi- 
mentation, heavier taxes, and much 
higher labor costs. But it’s pretty 
likely to remain just about what it 
is now—a simple declaration of pur- 
poses. Fact is that the plan was first 
suggested to Batista by a Cuban 
journalist who appreciated the propa- 
ganda value of Russia’s, Mexico’s, 
and Germany’s five- and four-year 
plans. Batista realizes only too well 
that putting the squeeze on.U.S. in- 
vestors would probably lead to 
ruinous U.S. retaliation in the form 
of reduced sugar quotas. 





CHINA-JAPAN: In the face of all the 
war headlines, consensus of Oriental 
experts early this week was still 
that there probably would be no 
long-drawn-out major war—princi- 
pally because Japan knows she may 
defeat but not conquer.China and 
realizes any such wholesale cam- 
paign would be financially ruinous 

. Important thing to remember, 
of course, is that Japan’s principal 
desire is just to gain control over the 
five North China provinces for use 
as a buffer against the Soviet. 


NONINTERVENTION: Note that all the 
headlined conferences over noninter- 
vention in Spain are sure to prove 
just so much diplomatic rigmarole. 
Britain and France are simply try- 
ing to save democracy’s face by 
keeping up outward appearances of 
noninterference. Grandi and von 
Ribbentrop, Italian and German Am- 
bassadors to London, have said pri- 
vately that their countries will talk 
nonintervention and make paper 
plans as long as Britain likes; but 
they won’t withdraw “volunteer” 
troops from Spain and they’ll openly 
intervene rather than let Franco lose. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Vienna, home of the 
waltz, has banned marching to regi- 
mental tunes, berause it “profanes 
the army”... Improved short-wave 
radio sets are selling like hot cakes 
in Britain, because citizens have 
come to prefer American programs 
to their own government-controlled 
(B.B.C.) broadcasts . . . Good index 
of the likelihood of a Franco victory 
in Spain is the steadily climbing 
value of the nationalist peseta on 
foreign exchanges in contrast to the 
decline in loyalist currency ... 

_ Those who follow the subject care- 
fully say the reports of a real recon- 
ciliation between ex-King Alfonso 
and ex-Queen Victoria Eugenia of 
Spain are so much palaver. 


MORE WAGE JUMPS: There are likely 
to be new waves of wage increases 
in big corporations: before the year’s 
end. Many of the major companies 

£ which are showing increased ‘profits 















think they'll have to announce new 
pay rises (mostly 5 to 10%) at the 
time when they declare higher diyj. 
dends for stockholders. Otherwise, the 
bigger dividends are sure, as always 
to provoke labor squawks and new 
strike threats. 


COST OF LIVING: Most reputable 
analysts look for only a slight rise 
in living costs in the next few 
months, in contrast with the sub- 
stantial increase earlier this year. 
Details of their forecasts: rents wil] 
continue climbing, but at a much 
slower rate; food prices as a whole 
will remain about stable; clothing 
costs will go up a little more. 


WAR OMEN? Note that‘the rate of ex- 
pansion by steel companies indicates 
that American industry is putting 
stock in the widespread belief that a 
major war is to be looked for. Only 
a part of the present rapid expansion 
of steel plants can be attributed to 
the replacement of obsolete mills and 
to preparation for meeting the do- 
mestic peacetime demand. 


REVIVED HOME BUILDING: Federal 
housing experts expect a healthy re- 
newal of residential building in the 
early Fall. (The most recent figures 
show home construction at the low- 
est point in many months.) Build- 
ing materials’ cost will probably go 
a little higher, but not enough to 
deter the steady increase in construc- 
tion expected from September on. 


C.1.0. VS. REPUBLIC: Leaders in the 
C.1.0., resolved to harass Republic 
Steel until they make up for their 
strike failure, will shortly file a 
series of damage suits against the 
company. They probably will delay 
the action until the NLRB hearings 
of the Republic case have ended, 
since some of the suits will be based 
on testimony at the hearings. 


"LIBELED' COLUMNISTS: Drew Pearson 
and Robert S. Allen, authors of the 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round” books 
and syndicated column, are bringing 
suit against NBC and Arthur Reilly, 
radio news commentator, for $200,- 
000. Often the objects of libel 
action themselves, the two are now 
charging Reilly with libeling them in 
a broadcast by calling them “charac- 
ter assassins” and “disseminators of 
dastardly misinformation.” 


MISSING PERSONS: Jim Thorpe, Indian 
once famous as “the world’s greatest 
all-around athlete,” plays bit roles 
in Hollywood, earning $10 to $20 a 
day when he works .. . Ex-Gov. 
Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky, creator 
of thousands of colonelcies, says he’s 
“taking in washing”; actually, he’s 
operating a steam laundry in Madi- 
sonville, Ky., practicing a little law, 
and raising cattle and mules... 
Lewis J. Gorin Jr., founder of the 
Veterans of Future Wars, is working 
in a Louisville law office during va- 
cation from Harvard Law School; 
dissolved his V.F.W. in June, when 
it showed a 54-cent deficit. 
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Peeved: That junk you dished out on 
page 36 [July 24, 1937] makes even the 
most stupid of us laugh. Party! What’s a 
narty brand to the people? Southern cot- 
ton pickers, led by Mr. Garner, cut the 
president’s political throat. But it will 
neal, and then look out. The C.I.O. is on 
its way. Guys like you will be beaten. 

J. R. Ross 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


> 






Pleased: Many of us here were pleased 
with Ray Moley’s little editorial [July 17, 
1937] commending the shake-up of State 


Department personnel ... first, because the 
jong-needed housecleaning deserves praise; 
second, because the editorial showed again 


that there is at least one editorial column- 
ist left who has enough sense of balance to 
praise that which is worthy of praise in the 
New Deal while criticizing that which de- 
serves criticism—instead of condemning or 
commending indiscriminately. 

CHARLES L. LEEFORD 


Washington, D.C. 





_ 


Roosevelt Advisers: In view of the 
ymount of behind-the-scenes news you print 
in 3 For Your Information department, 
itseems to me that you could certainly pub- 
lish some facts about Cohen and Corcoran, 





the team so revealingly described in this 
week’s [July 31] Saturday Evening Post... 
Surely any persons having so much influ- 


ence with the White House are worthy of 
treatment in your magazine. 
CATHERINE N. JACKSON 
Jamaica, N.Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Jackson apparently 
has read her NEWS-WEEK hastily. On July 
13, 1935, NEWS-WEEK described Messrs. Cor- 
coran and Cohen in one of the first person- 
ality articles on the pair printed in any 
ational magazine. Since then the facts 
about Corcoran and Cohen have been pub- 


shed whenever they seemed to qualify as 
iportant news. Example (For Your Infor- 


mation, June 26): “Look for a series of 
blasts against Tom Corcoran and Ben 
Cohen, who’ve been serving as top-rank 
Roosevelt advisers—with a minimum of 
publicity ... One of the biggest national 


weeklies will soon be out with a long ar- 
ticle about them, and a flood of other pub- 
licity is in the offing.” 


a 


Uncensored ‘Lowdown': In NEwS- 
WEEK’s For Your Information section there 
often appear little bits of previously un- 
printed lowdown on events in Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy which aren’t particularly 
complimentary to the governments of those 
nations. Since censorship in all three places 
is so everlastingly tight, how can you get 
such information? 





H. B. BALDWIN 
Chicago, Il. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: There are three important 
methods: (1) material can be sent direct by 
fast mail (uncensored); (2) it can be mailed 
to another country, then cabled to the Uni- 
led States; (3) NEWS-WEEK correspondents 
in other countries can obtain facts from re- 
liable observers who have just returned 
from one of the tight-censorship nations. 


- 






Wager: Your Mr. Moley says, on July 31, 
that President Roosevelt’s “insistence on an 
unsound remedy [for a reactionary Supreme 
Court] has left us with no remedy at all” 
and that opportunity for a real remedy, like 
a constitutional amendment, “is probably 
past.”” If he’s interested, I’d just like to bet 
him a new hat that, by legislation or 
amendment, we'll have a bigger Supreme 
Court by 1939. 
ARTHUR LONDSTREET EAKINS 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Epitor’s NOTE: Accepted. Size 74. 
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AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


Reform Grows Cautious 


EN Senator Black commits him- 
self to a “cautious” approach to 
anything it is news. Moreover, the 
news grows in importance when he 
sponsors a wages and hours bill as 
moderate as the amended bill which 
bears his name. The caution that has, 
in Senator Black’s cosmos, supplanted 
slashing, punitive attacks upon in- 
dustry may indicate the approaching 
end of the long era in which the Ad- 
ministration claimed that its efforts 
were “saving” business from a great 
popular “wave” of radicalism. Bug- 
bear politics may be over for the time. 
Let us hope so. The country wants 
time to ruminate the cud of four years’ 
legislation, and smart politicians like 
Black have learned it. 

Foremost among the signs of this 
change is the fact that the great labor 
insurrection of the spring is now only 
a melancholy, long, withdrawing roar. 
Industrial strife continues to abate. 
Few nev strikes have been called. 
Older deadlocks are being broken, 
either by formal settlement or by the 
collapse of union resistance. 

The public, which always has the 
final word, is largely responsible for 
the dying down of hostilities. There is 
no doubting the public revulsion against 
the long-continued state of disturbance. 
It is plain that the C.I.O. has lost much 
of the public sympathy it enjoyed in 
the early days of its major offensive. 


> 


HE failure of the C.I.O. to enforce 

sufficient discipline to make its mem- 
bers live up to agreements with the 
automobile manufacturers hurt its 
cause aS much as any one thing, and 
properly so. The frivolous strike at 
Saginaw which cut off electric power in 
a wide industrial area cost organized 
labor many friends. Attacks on re- 
turning steelworkers and the dynamit- 
ing of the Johnstown aqueduct turned 
sentiment against strikers. 

Jurisdictional disputes, as in Phila- 
delphia and Seattle, are manifestations 
of unionism with which t-.e public has 
never had patience. And, finally, the 
strength and genuineness of the back- 
to-work movement has reinforced the 
public’s feeling that the C.1.O. was 
racing with a slipping clutch. 

Where do we stand as the campaign 
to organize American industry slows 
down? The C.I.0. has won recognition 
in the motor industry, with the notable 
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exception of the Ford plants. It has 
signed up the U. S. Steel Corp.—in 
itself 38 per cent of the whole steel 
industry. It has won recognition from 
Jones & Laughlin. It has organized 
dozens of smaller units in the steel in- 
dustry. And it has organized scores of 
lesser industries without much fuss or 
struggle. 

Against this, set C.1.O. failures. It 
has made no perceptible dent at Dear- 
born. It has been unable to make head- 
way with Bethlehem Steel. For twenty 
years, with every evidence of sincerity, 
Bethlehem has been developing a sys- 
tem of employe representation to 
which, when the test came, the em- 
ployes chose to remain loyal. C.I.O. 
did not make any serious effort to 
tackle the American Rolling Mill Co., 
another pioneer in developing good 
employe relationships. It has lost its 
first battle with Republic Steel, where 
it made its most spectacular fight. 


ss 


S WE reach this pause, there is time 

to look around and take stock. 
Both sides have important lessons to 
learn and grave faults to cure. Mr. 
Lewis has serious problems of disci- 
pline within his own ranks that he 
must conquer. He cannot much longer 
give the excuse that strikes in the 
motor industry, for example, are the 
unauthorized mistakes of inexperienced 
minor lieutenants. He must develop 
competent lieutenants. Speaking broad- 
ly, his whole organization must mani- 
fest a sense of responsibility. Tactically, 
C.I.O. must not again make the mis- 
take of launching strikes in plants 
where it has a trivial minority of work- 
ers as members, and it must learn that 
violence costs more than it gains be- 
cause it alienates the public, without 
whose support no strike is won. 

But Mr. Lewis is in no more danger 
of misreading the signs of the times 
than are many employers. The em- 
ployer who permits his managers and 
foremen to “rub it into” men who have 
returned to work after an unsuccessful 
strike is making an investment in fu- 
ture trouble which will assuredly yield 
painful dividends. The employer who 
does not seize this opportunity to show 
magnanimity and to build better re- 
lations with his men is simply short- 
sighted. There has been a revulsion 
of public opinion toward the excessive 
number and bitterness of industrial dis- 
putes, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the public has grown any 
less sympathetic toward labor’s pri- 


mary demand fora recognized ang 
regularized relation with employers. 

The wise employer will beware of the 
assumption that the movement to or. 
ganize American labor has reached its 
crest and broken. Even if this were 
true, it would not be a sound foundation 
for a labor policy. And it is not true. 
this is not the end of a war. It is at 
most the close of one phase of a cam. 
paign. 

— 


HE reasonableness resulting from 

this lull in industrial warfare is hap- 
pily reflected in Senator Black’s revised 
effort to regulate labor standards. So 
many people have been calling so long 
for Federal action on wages and hours 
that it is surprising so few are now 
satisfied. Although opposition to the 
bill was not active and determined 
enough to stop it in the Senate, neither 
the big labor unions nor the ordinarily 
liberal groups have shown any enthusi- 
asm. It is almost as though only the 
President and a few members of Con- 
gress were sincerely interested. 

As recast by the Senate, the Black 
bill falls into the category of reason- 
able, experimental legislation. The 
first draft smacked of the theory re- 
pudiated by most sound economists 
that the only way to cure technological 
unemployment is to spread work more 
and more thinly. The new draft avoids 
that fallacy and simply attempts to 
outlaw patently degrading conditions in 
major industries. It is simple social 
legislation as opposed to an economic 
panacea. 

This is not to say that nothing vital 
can be accomplished under the plan. If 
the proper sort of board is appointed, it 
will clearly recognize what the Black 
bill seems to suggest: that there is no 
use trying to solve all the problems of 
life and work in this country by legis- 
lation. But much can be done to delete 
the grossest violations of ordinary 
decency in wage payments and work 
schedules. Substantial employers and 
well-integrated communities can have 
little or nothing to fear. They may 
have much to gain from the elimina- 
tion of unfair, sweatshop competitors 
and from the removal of the abnor- 
malities which always fuel the inspira- 
tions of extremists. 

In the end, the value of the Labor 
Standards Bill depends on the Presi- 
dent, who must appoint the new board, 
and on the Senate, which must confirm 
the appointees. If a board of com- 
petent, judicious and fair-minded men 
is named—as has been the case with 
Federal boards on countless occasions 
—the legislation can prove of tremen- 
dous value to the country. But if the 
character of the new group is like that 
of the present NLRB, with its blatant 
partiality and drumhéad hearings, the 
Black bill, as an experiment, may prove 
a dismal, shocking failure. 
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NEW FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 


WITH THE METER-MI/SER 
15¢ a day buys /t...as little as 26 a day runs /# / 


our office and home can now have 
idaire-cooled water at less cost than 
way methods! For the remarkable 
Frigidaire Water Cooler with the 
er-Miser slashes operating cost to 
very bone. As little as 2c a day runs 
.and only 15c a day buys it! 
This new Frigidaire Cooler aids health 
comfort by making an abundant 
‘ply of cool, refreshing water always 
‘eniently available. And it operates 
umazingly little current. For every 
of these coolers has the famous 
-.er-Miser, the simplest refrigerating 
hanism ever built. It is, in fact, the 
’ Same unit as is used in Frigidaire 


Household refrigerators. Built and 
backed by General Motors, it comes to 
you with a 5-Year Protection Plan against 
service expense. 

In addition to the Meter-Miser, this 
new Frigidaire Cooler offers you dozens 
of other advantages, many of them never 
before available at so low a price. Easy 
cleaning, fast cooling, Cold Control tem- 
perature regulator,“Freon-114” —the safe 
refrigerant used only by Frigidaire, and 
many other exclusive features. 

This beautiful new cooler is available 


for either bottled water or city pressure 
connection, and it may be had either in 
handsome Bronze or White Duco finish. 
See it at your nearest dealer's store 
today. There is Frigidaire water- cooling 
equipment for every need. Write for 
free booklet, describing the full line. 
AddressDept. 67-87, Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Sales Corp., Dayton, O. 


Every Frigidaire water @ 
cooler with the Meter-Miser 
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If it’s mildness you look for 


take Chesterfields 


If it’s good taste you like 


stop with Chesterfielih... 








